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DIFFERENCE, 

BETWEEN 

Words, eftcemed Synonymous, 

IN TH E 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE! 

And, the Proper Choice of them determined : 

TOGETHER WITH, 

So much of Abbe" Girard's Treatife, on this 
Subjcdt, as would agree, with our Mode of 
Expreffion. 

Ufeful, to all, who would, either, write or fpeak, with 
Pkopkiety, and, Eleoanch. 

In TWO VOLUMES. 
VOL. I. 
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Printed, for J. Dodsley, in Fall-mat!. 
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To the Right Honourable 

Philip, Earl Stanhope, 
Vifcount Mahon,. F. R. S. 



S I R, 

TO whom could a work of 
this kind, which is, a dif- 
quifition of what, others have 
fpent a whole life, without the 
leaft attention to, be infcribed,- 
with any feeming propriety,if not, 
to a gentleman, who has, him- 
felf, pafled years, in • the re- 
searches of literature; but, fet- 
ting afide its propriety, on this 
account; the obligations, you,, 
and your lordfliip's family, have 
a 3 been 
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6 Dedication. 

been pleafed to confer on me, and, 
mine, are fufficient, toengrofs my 
continual refpect, and, claim every 
acknowledgement in my power to 
make : accept, then, Sir, this pub- 
lic teftimony of it ; and, be affured, 
the dedicating this work to your 
lordlhip, proceeds more from an. 
ambition of being thought one^ 
of your many admirers, than^ 
from any view of profiting, by 
your lordfliip's patronage. 

Believe me, Sir, with the pro.- 
foundeft refpefi:, 

Your Lordfliip's moft obliged, 
and, moft obedient, 

humble fervant, 

ISWDOM, - 

The Autho*. 
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PREFACE. 



IF fcciety be formed, by the com- 
munication of ideas and fentiments, 
tpeech, is, undoubtedly, its rooft ef- 
fential and moft graceful band, being, 
at once, the pencil of the mind, the 
image of its operations,, and, the inter- 
preter of the heart. The more, we go 
a- 4. abroad 
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8 GUARD'S 

abroad, among men, the more, we per- 
ceive, that larigpagcy is 1 the'true t c atoh - " " 
ing of every delight. When all things 
elfe fail, or, when, through age, we have 
no other enjoyment, that of conven- 
tion, will furnin\am.ufemer>t, in, opt 
latter hours* add, will 1 ,"' at that -time, 
grow more and more fatisfa&ory ; as 
it will, in fome nieafure, make up for 
the want of thofe pleafures, we are in- 
capable of receiving. In all times, and, 
on all occaiions, fpeech is delightful : 
there can be no true happinefs, with- 
out the joys of the mind; no good 
fortune, that we do not long to make 
known ; no fecret, we do not with to 
communicate ; no tender fentiment, 
we are not anxious to declare; no 
fyftem, we do not thirft to unfold; 
no evil, we are not eager to complain 
of; no comfort, -without the fympa- 
thetic breathings of friendfhip ; no re- 
putation, without the voice .of renown; 



PREFACE. 9 

in a word, nothing, without the aid of. 
language, at leaft, nothing, which can 
iatlsfy our underftandings, or, flatter 
our inclinations. Who then would 
be fo indolent, as, to pay no attention 
to the graces, or,- fo wanting, as, to 
duregard the power of one faculty, 
which gives luftre to every other ? A po- 
lite nation, can never entertain notions, 
injurious to true tafte. Good education 
extends her care, equally, to the lan- 
guage of a people, as, their morals : me 
does not confine herfelf, to the adorn- 
ing of the nund, inwardly, with wif- 
dom, fcience, and, virtue; but, la- 
bours, alfo, to grace it, outwardly, by 
teaching it the art of fhewjng itfelf to 
advantage. Her defire is, that our 
expreilions ihould correfpond with our 
thoughts; and, that our reputation 
mould be anfwerable to our merit. 
Speech, then, deferves our beft atten- 
tion, and wc ought to think ourfclves 
a 5 ' in- 
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indebted to thofe, who ftudy its culti- 
vation ; whether by learned rules, 
drawn up according to its peculiar ge- 
nius, to give a knowledge of it, with 
precifion ; or, by judicious criucifms, 
in order* to preserve its purity, with~ 
out rejecting the new advantages, of 
which, it is fiuceptible; on % by fuch. 
ufeful acqutfitions, as may enrich it, 
without rendering it unintelligible. But 
how much mould we be. obliged to 
that perfon, who could in any meafurc 
fix it, and, put a ftop to thole many 
innovations which mere caprice, daily,, 
ftrives to introduce ? This is a taflt, I 
fear* beyond the power of individuals :. 
the deftiny of whatever is living, for-, 
bids its continuing,, always, in the feme 
ftate- However, be the fate of our 
language, in after-ages, as it may;: 
neither the fear of its alteration, nor,, 
eves, its annihilation, malt deter me 
from publishing the obfervations I have- 
. made. 
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PR EPA C E. n 
made. They have neither the rules 
of grammar, nor the purity of cuftom, 
for their object,- but trie delicate differ- 
ence, only, between words, reputed fy- 
nonymous ; that is to &y, the diftin- 
guiihing chara&erifrics of fuch words, 
as, refembling each other, in their gene- 
ral idea, may,- nevertheless, be diftin- 
guifhable, one from another, by feme 
additional one, peculiar to each of 
Aem ; from whence arries,' on- many 
occafions, a neceffity of choice, in or- 
der to ufe them with propriety, and, 
elegance ; a thing, as uncommon, as it 
is beautiful ; and, by which tafte is 
enabled to give brilliancy to truth, and, 
lblidity to wit. Avoiding all empty 
words, it teaches ui to reafon foundW; 
averfe to the abufe of terms, it makes 
©ur dicYion intelligible! judicious in 
the choice of words* k gives eafe and 
elegance to our exp¥effioiw : with the 
greateft accuracy, it 'banifties all fer- 
. a . 6 fetched, 
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i2 GUARD'? 

fetched, vague and fpiritlefs images, 
with which the trifling and fuperficial, 
are content to exprefs themfelves ; an. 
enemy to confuiion, it prevents our 
rambling in the ftudy of the fciences ; 
in fhort, I will venture to affirm, that 
this fpirit of juftnefs and diitmciion, is 
the true' ray that fiiines ; and, in con- 
versation, is the lively touch, that dif- 
tinguifhes the man of delicacy and dif- 
cernment, *from the vulgar and illite- 
rate. 

In order to acquire this jufrnefs r we 
muft be a little nice upon words, not 
imagining, that fuch, as are called fy no- 
nymous, are really foj exactly uni- 
form in their fenfe, and, refemble each 
other, as perfectly, as two drops of 
water from the fame fpring, : for, on a 
clofer examination, we fhall fee, that 
this refemblance, does not take in the 
whole extent and force of fignifica- 
tion ; but coniifts, only, in one prin- 
cipal 
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PREFACE. i 3 

cipal idea, which, they all cxprefs; 
each word differing from the other, by 
feme relative one, which constitutes its 
proper and particular character. That 
refcmbfaHce, which conveys one gene- 
tal idea r makes, then, the words, fyno- 
nymous ; a and, the difference, that arifes 
from the particular. idea„ that accom- 
panies the general,, makes- them^. far 
from being perfectly alike, diftkigutfh- 
iag; them, a* various (hades of the fame 
colour. 

I will not,, absolutely, fay, that 
there are not occaiions, on winch-, f« 
nice a choice may be difpenfed with ; 
but* I maintain, that there are Ml more, 
where they ought not, or,, cannot pais 
one for another, especially, in fhidied 
and elaborate compositions. I will 
allow it to be a matter of indifference, 
in choofing a yellow habit, whether 
we take the hue of the marigold or 
jonquil; but, would we make an 
agree- 
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r+ GIRAR D's 
agreeable variety, it is necefiary to 
eonfult the different (hades or tints: 
how feldom, then, does it happen, that 
the mind, does not find itfelf, in fimi- . 
hr circumftances ? Very rare indeed I 
as in that confifts, the whole art of 
writing. 

Left any one, under a falfc notion, 
thattherichnefsofa language confifts, in 
the plurality and abundance of words,. 
ihould explode this fyftem of mine, 
relative to the di&in£ion of thofe, re* 
puted fynonymous t I mull fay, that 
though language is enriched by an 
abundance of words, yet, that abund- 
ance is not merely numeral ; which is 
fit for nothing, but, as it were, to fill 
the coffers of a mifer ; but, fuch as 
fprings from diverfity, like that, which 
is obferved,, in the various productions 
of nature. It is the fatisfaction of the 
mind, and, not the tickling of the ear, 
which is, the object of all converfatiou" 
and 
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and writing; for which reafon, the> 
quantity of words, is not fix much to 
be efjfceemed, as their quality^ If they 
Vary, only* from each other in their 
founds, and, not in their greater or 
lefs degrees of energy, comprehenfion,, 
frecifion, &c. they, in my opinion,, 
ferve more to burthen the memory,, 
than, enrich or facilitate the art of 
fpeech. To ftand up for a number of 
words, without any regard to their 
fenfc, is, confounding abundance, with' 
mperfluity ; fuch a tafle, I cannot^ 
better compare, than, to. that,, of the 
matter of a feafly who mould think the 
magnificence of an entertainment^ con- 
fined more, in the number of diflies, 
than, of eatables. ' Where is the great 
utility in having many terms to ex- 
prefs one fingle idea? Is there not 
more advantage in having proper ex- 
prcffions for every idea we can form ? 
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It wall be in vain for Pleonafm, to 
alledge in its defence, that by this 
abundance, we avoid the bad effects- of 
repetition ; for, we are deceived with 
sefpeft to the caufe of that effect ; it is 
not the repeating of the feme found, 
that offends fo much, as die repetition 
of the feme idea.- If the feme word 
difpkafes, when ufed a fecond time, it 
is not, becaufe it hath already ftruck 
the ear ; but, becaufe it hath, before, af- 
fected the mind, which grows weary,. 
and, is difgufted, without the graces of 
novelty. Hence,, came the eftahlifh- 
ment of certain words,, we call Pro- 
nouns; the repetition of which, cuftom 
hath made familiar, having given them 
no other office, than, limply, to recall 
the matter in queftion, without any 
redundancy of words. For the feme 
reafon, what we call Articles, and,, 
Prepofitions, are,, equally, repeated 
without difguft; nothing being ex- 
peaed 
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PREFACE. 17 
pelted from them, but, a bare nomina- 
tion or indication ; for baring nothing 
to determine of thenuelves, they, al- 
ways, appear hew, when the fubjecV 
they indicate, is new. This is an un- 
deniable proof that the beauty of words, 
is more owing to their variety of mean-' 
irtga, than, to their different articula- 
tions i and, that 'tis a multiplicity of 
ideas, that produces, In effect, a multi- 
plicity of terms. If any one, yet, doubts 
this, he has nothing to do, but to ex- 
amine them a little clofer, and, be a 
little nicer in his choice ; or, without 
giving himfelf the trouble of fuch exa- 
mination, let him perufe, only, with 
attention, the reflections here, laid be- 
fore him ; for, be the remarks; either 
juft or not, they will, plainly, fliew, 
that, there are no words, fo perfectly, 
fynbnymous, as, to fignify, exactly, the 
fame; upon all occafions; confequent- 
ly, they admit of a particular nicety 
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in choice. It is this choice, the fol- 
lowing fheets endeavour to determine* 
by definitions, and, examples, which 
diftinguifh, and, difclofe the proper cha- 
tader of theft: words; in which, it is 
hoped, they will, in fbfne meafure, 
faceted. 

With refpea to the work itfelf, It 
may be laid, without, either, vanity or 
affedted modefty, that, it is copied from 
no one $ neither was there any one to 
copy ;" iff it,, therefore, merits nothing,. 
from the manner ef its executies ; it 
will, at leaft, from its novelty: to 
this may be added that of variety ; for, 
ajmpft, every page,, contains, fowcthiag 
difiering from, and, independent ef, 
that, which goes before, or, follows af- 
ter, although of the fame fort. Never 
book was, at the fame time, more uni- 
form, and, more diverfified : itsperufal 
needs not be, either,, continued or regu- 
lar ; let the reader ©pea it,- where, he 
will,, 
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will, he cannot fail of finding ibme- 
thing r and, that T entire ; which wiB, .at 
leaft, fetisfy his curiofity, if not content 
his underftanding : it will ferve as welly 
to amufe a quarter of an hour, as, em- 
ploy a whole day ; and, may be taken 
up, and, laid afide, at any time. 
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AFTER giving the reader, a 
translation of Girartts Preface, 
it mil be unneceffary, to fay more, 
relative to the ufefulnefs, of the work, 
than, that, as a great inattention to the 
beauties of language, is general, almoft, 
in every country; avolume or two, of 
this kind, nraft be, equally, acceptable 
herty as in France', and, it is hoped, the 
great efteem, the Abbi acquired by 
bis 



PREFACE. 2 , 
hh piece, and, the many editions, that 
has run through, are fuffiaent proofs 
of its excellence, and, will be fotne ex- 
cufe, for this fimilar attempt. As 
muchoftheFmKAtreatifc, as would 
agree with the Englijb mode of erpref- 
iion, is tranflated and adapted to it ; 
and, if fuch tranllation, be found, in 
no refpeft, uniform ; it muft'be attri- 
buted to impoffiiility. Should any one 
imagine, becaufe foine words, which 
are here clafled, as faffing for fynony. 
mous, do not, immediately, ftrike the 
mind, as fucb ; that, labouring at a 
diJUntJion, was linneceflary and ufc- 
lels ; if he cannot recollect a pafiage, 
where he has Jeen, or, call to mind, 
that he has, at any time, beard, them 
indifcrimnatefy ufed ; let him caft his 
eye, over UV/&& edition, of Jobnpm't 
dicoonary, and he will, mftantfy, dif- 
cover that thefc endeavours, though, 
inadequate to the.taft,. have not been, 
vboUy, 
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v>htfy, fiuitlds; »n<J, flrtvOdthc faifc 
error be remarked, in che.'fiUerong 
pages, which die tenor of the, wkiri 
condemns, it is hoped, it wJB be at- 
tributed, to the neceffirjr of varying 
Jthe exprefhons, m a treatife of this 
particular cftft, in order to make them 
agreeable to the mind. There are, it 
xmift -be confeffed, Mat/-, more' words, 
.that irigbt have been taken under con- . 
iideration; but, on reflexion, that a 
tborwgh reformi,<ven at t&cft , at 
prtfint, taken notice of, .will go, a 
wmjiderdbk way, towards the wtpMut- 
ment of our tongue , the wqrkv cannot 
but be thought of fbrvice. One mo- 
tive that prevented the txtmfon of 
thae fliects, was ifiar, of frighting 
the reader, from attempting to ftfs 
.through them, by laying before Him, 
the Jificttlty ind &<y& of the way : 
fliould they chance to meet with ap- 
probation, they may, hereafter, pro- 
( i tably, 
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PREFACE. 33 
fcably, he enlarged; but, on the con- 
trary, mould they, on clofe exami- 
nation, be found too imperfe& t for 
public notice : let them* at leaft, be 
considered, as the wanton /allies of a 
mind, greatly zealous, for the beauty 
of its native language. 
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Pjge 4, Ike ao. _/>, <&<*«£ in Tirrue, a iunafi In peer, fte, rai, 
decrtaft in virtue. AtUcruft inpiety, &c. p. 24, I. in._/e>-, shear- 
ing, witnefi 4c. r. 1 bearing witndt 4c. p. 30, 1. 8._/«-, 1 tittle of 
•Otutitiun. r. a little of felf-accufation. p. 34, 1. 15. fir, that is 
graceful 4c. r. that it tall, graceful 4c. p. 45, 1. 3. /or, the leaft 
of 4c. r. the lift of 4c. p. 50, 1. 19, fir, praftife, r. puctice. p. 
J3, 1. t-fir, requires, r. require, p. 61, 1. it. fir, the vengeance, 
•ad 4c. r. the vengeance of Cod, and 4c. p. 61, 1. 10. fir, are ly- 
Eonymoui, &c. r. are efteemed fynonymoui, 4c. p. 65, I. I*, fir, 
1 weak man finds 4c. r. weak men find 4e. p. ill, I. S-fir,tPi*r 
r. frit*, — — 1. 10, fir, pre, r. ghitfc p. 1*6, 1. tb.fir, itn- 
drr, r. renden. p. isq, 1. 6. fir, for, r. of. p. 136, 1. £. fir, f,mjb- 
11/, from the 4c. r.fiiajbiiy, that which fife, from the fce. p. 178, 
L 1 J. fir, confidered in irlrlf, only in orde , 4t, r. confidexed !»,. 
ttfelf, onrj, in order, fcc. ' 
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SIGNIFICATION 

OF 

Words, efleemed Synonymous, 

IN THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

INVESTIGATED. 



To -Abandon, 
Forfakt, 
Leave, 


I. 

1 To Relinquijh, 

Defirl, 
1 . Slit. 



/ "TT* H E words abandon and leave imply 
■*■ involuntary aits; the words for- 
fake, retiitquijh and dtjfrt, thofe that are 
voluntary. 

To abandon-, is more applicable to things-, 
.leave, toperfons. He was under a neceffity 
of abandoning his pofieffions, and compelled 
to leave his friends. 

To forfake, implies leaving in refcpt- 
me'nt or diQike ; to reliwptifb t quitting 
B aoy 
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any claim to ; to tkfert, leaving meanly or 
treacheroufly. 

Being treated with difrefpecl:, we are 
apt to ferfake even the perfon, whofe 
caufe we were ftudious to efpoufe. Every 
honeft man, finding his pica noxr-, backed 
by juftice, would readily relinquijh his 
claim, and even make bis competitor s 
recompence adequate to the expence and _ 
trouble he had put him to. It is an a& 
of the greateft bafenefs to defert one's 
friend in time of diftrefs. 

To quit, implies the breaking- off from, 
and may be either voluntary or involuntary. 

When he had acquired by trade fufficienr. 
to fupport himfelf, for the remainder of 
his life, he, prudently, quitted his bufinefs. 
Being overpowered, by fuperior ftrcngth^ 
he was obliged to quit his hold. 
- We mould by no mans abandon, while we 
can keep pofleflion ; nor have, while we are 
able to ftay ; we mould not forfake, without 
fufficient reafon •, nor are we bound to 
relittquijb, but when our title is bad ; No 
colour of excufe can bealledged for deferti- 
en ; nor mould we ever quit, with a view 
of laying hold again. 
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To Abdicate,, 
Renounce^ 
Refign. 
Toaidicatt is an involuntary act; renounce 
and refign arc voluntary. 

Abdicate more particularly relates to a 
throne i renounce, to matters of religion ; 
refign, to employments. 

King James the fecond abdicated the 
throne of England, when he could keep 
poffeflion of it no longer. Many perfons, 
through conviction of mind, have formally 
renounced the errors of the church of Rome. 
"We frequently rejig* our employments, 
through a defire of retirement. 

To abdicate a crown, is ever looked upon 
as djfgraceful ■, to renounce a religion, as ho- 
nourable, when done through the preva- 
lence of truth ; and to refign an office, as no- 
ble, when generoufly given up in favour of 
another, and with the approbation of the 
perfon we ferve. 
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To Sate, 1 To Dteresfe, 

Dimrujb, J Jjffen. 

Thefe words are nearly fynonymous, 
when they are verbs neuter ■, they, then, 
meafl to grow left": as verbs aftive, they 
are very different. Even as neuters, they 
will carry foroe difference in their meaning. 
To elate, implies a decreafe in action ; 
dminifh, a wafte in fubftancc ; decreafe, z 
decay in moral virtue ; leffen, a contraction 
of parts. 

Want of fpirits, when a man is running, 
will abate his ardour, and, confeqqently, his 
pace. Febrifuges, if properly applied, wjil 
abate a fever. Put fugar into water, and it 
will dimimjb vifibly. An object, feemingly, 
dmimjbes, in proportion to the diftance, 
from which, we view it. 

Through a contempt of religion, men, 
daily, decreafe in virtue, a decreafe in piety, 
is ufually accompanied with falle notions of 
God. Draw the air from a blown-up blad- 
der, and it UJfens, proporrionably. 

As verbs active; to abate, moreparticu- 
larly, implies, to lower in the price of; 
diminijh, 
.......Google 
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diminijh, to make left by abfcifion or def- 
tru&ion, either with refpe£t to bulk, value, 
quality or quantity ; tejfen, to a voluntary 
z&. of degradation. 

Shop-keepers, generally, afk their cus- 
tomers an advanced price for goods, that 
they may be enabled to abate, if defired. 

By dividing of fubftance, we diminijh its 
bulk ; by breaking a diamond, we diminijh 
its value i by mixing water with fpirits, 
we diminijh the quality; and by taking one 
yard front ten, we iifninijh the quantity. 

A mean aftion always leffens us, in the 
fight of good 'men \ and whatever falfe no- 
tions vanity may inculcate, we ever fcem 
kji, -when we ftrive to appear greater. 



4- 
To Abhor,, I To Loath, 
Hate, | Beteji. 

All thefe words imply averfion, but re- 
quire to be differently ufed, upon different 
occafions. 

To abhor, implys an averfion to that, to 

trhich, we have a natural "antipathy i hate, 

an averfion actuated by revenge : loath* is 

B 3 more 
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more applicable to food : deleft, implies a- 
verfion actuated by difapprobarion. 

We abbor, what we cannot endure. We 
are apt to bate the perfon, who injures us. 
We loatb the food, by which we have been 
forfeited. Wcdeteft the man, who is guilty 
of a mean action. 

The fpendtbrift, naturally^^&rj nig- 
gardlinefs, and the niggard, profligacy. 
Thebatredof the revengeful man, is roufed, 
whenever the object of his revenge approa- 
ches. The ftomach loatbs the very fight of 
that meat, by which we have been fatiated. 
Every, thinking, man detejls the leaft degree 
of meannefs, more particularly that, which, 
is fordid or bafe. 



5* 

.JbjeSl, I Mean* 
Low, I Beggarly. 
As the words abjeli and low are indiE 
criminately ufcd, when meant to fignify a 
pe rfon's ftate or condition ; fo are the word* 
mean and beggarly, when we would exprefs 
the difpofition : but the impropriety of fo 
doing, is very evident. 

By abjeSy is understood that forlorn fitu- 
ation 
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ation in life, that a man brings himfclf in- 
to, by ill conduit ; by low-, that, in which 
Providence has placed him: the firft, is 
voluntary - r the latter, involuntary. 

Divine Wifdom hath thought proper, for 
various reafons, to make diftin&ions be- 
tween men, placing fome, in a higher fphere, 
others, in a lower; but never was he the- 
rf a ufffpf a nyon e ' gafo ff gg/f. 'Want of merit 
or fortune, often, renders a man low-, but 
it mud be a villainous character, to make 
him abfiSK 

With refpecV to the words mean and leg- 
garly, when meant to exprefs the difpofi- 
tion, the abfsrdity of ufing them, one for 
the other, is, equally, vifible. 

Mean, fignifies a man's readinefs to per- 
form a dirty or illicit aclion ; whereas btg- 
gorly* is,, more particularly, expreffive of a 
narrow, groveling fpirit. 

He who can ftoop, to be guilty of a 

meamifs, merits the contempt of all who 

know him. It has, ever, been accounted 

&eggarfy, to live beiow the rank of life we 

1 are in. 

When a man is brought into a ftate of 

penury and contempt, by a long courie of 

infamy, we, juftly, call him ai>Je£f; if his 

B 4 narrow 
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narrow circumftances are, only, owing to the 
poverty of his parents, we, then, repute him 
low, when guilty of any thing, beneath 
the character of an honeft man, or a gen- 
tleman, weaccounthimmws; and when the 
treafures of the rich, are fullied by the nar- 
• row notions of the poor, we call it beggarly. 



To Aboiijh, I To Repeal* 
Abrogate* I Revoke. 

Difanmtl, \ 
Abolijh, is a term, rather to be ufcd with 
fefpeft to cuftoms ; abrogate and repeal, 
with regard to laws \ difannul and revoke, to 
private con t rafts. 

When old cuftoms have been, by long 
experience, found to be detrimental, they 
have, very prudently, been aboliftted* Mew 
fafhions, abolijh old ones. 

The word abrogate, is generally ufed 
with rclpect to ancient laws ; repeal, to mo- 
dern: thatis,when we talk of rendering old 
laws null, we call it abrogating^ when thofe 
lately made, repealing. 

Defpotic power has frequently abrogated 

what was inftituted by equity. Upon the 

enaction 
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ena&ion of a new law, many inconveniences 
have fometimes appeared, before un- 
thoughc of ; this, has occalioned a repeal. 

The abrogation of a fundamental law, 
frequently caufes the ruin of the foveretgn, 
or of the people } and, fometimes, of both. 
The legiflative power has often found 
itfelf obliged to repeal in a<3 of parliament 
one feffions, which pafletj the laft i merely, 
to appeafe the clahiours of the people. 

The difference in meaning, between the 
words difanml and revoke^ is not very great ; 
yet fueh, as to admit of a diftinctioa. 

Difamatl is applied to a written contract 
revoke to a verbal. 

He, who gives a conditional bond to ano- 
ther, has a right to tiifanmlk, if the fpecified 
conditions are not punctually obferved. To 
revoke a promife now-a-days, is no odier, 
than fafhionable ; whereas, formerly, it was 
confidered, as -a breach of friendlhip. 



7- 

ThBrn/b, I To End, . 

Compktc, I CoiclmU- 

With refpeft to the three firft words, 
the proper idea of Jinijbing, is, the bringing^ 
B' 5 thing 
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thing to its laft period : the completion of 
any thing, is, the aftual arrival of that laft 
period : and the charafteriftic of ending, is 
■ceffacion or difcontinuation. 

Lazy people begin many things, without 
finijhing any. We ever feel a fecret fatis- 
fa&ion, in the completion of a work, we 
have been long about. May we not quefc 
tion the wifdom of thofe laws, which, 
inftead of ending fuits, do but ferve, to 
prolong them ? 

By the word conclude, we underhand, per- 
forming the laft a& of ratiocination y 
- widely differing from compute. We complete 
a piece of mechanifm j but conclude an 
oration. 

A piece of clockwork is of little value, 
till completed. It is allowed by all Rhetori- 
cians, that the greater! ornament of an ha- 
rangue, is a well finifaed conclufton. 

Vfcfinijh what we have begun, by con- 
■tinuing to work at it. -We. complete- A work, 
by putting the laft hand to it. Vfeeai. 
it, by difcontinuation. Thus, we may 
finijh, without ending \ and end, without 
completing. 
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8. 

Upon, 

Thefe two words are indifcriminately 
ufed, one for another, on all occasions ; but, 
with great impropriety. 

On t rather, figrtifies by •, as* on my word j 
en my honour ; Sec. whereas, upon 7 means 
up, on the top of i and is applied to mat- 
ter; as, upon the table; upon the chair ; 
upon the houfe; &c. 

The abfurdicy of a contrary diction, is 
evident from the following change of 
words: it was his honour, upon which, he 
fwore. 

Indeed, the word upon is ufed with ele- 
gance, even detached from fubftance, 
when the fenfe is figurative ; as for ins- 
tance, he relied upon the promife of his 
friend ; intimating, that, that promife, was 
the ftaff, upan which, he leaned: but,' on 
other occafions, the impropriety is graft. < 
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Deed. 

As cuftom has applied the word deed** 
cliiefly to fignify the written evidence o£ 
any legal act; ic will-be necefiary, only, to> 
Jthew the difference, between the words a3i- 
en and a3._ 

The word a£!ion t tfien,is applicable, indif- 
ferently, to every thing, we do, whether 
common or extraordinary ; but the word: 
«//, fhould fignify,. fomething done, which. 
is. remarkable.. 

An elegant fpeaker, will not fay, a vtrlut 
tits aft,, a good or a ■uttious aft j.but. an aS of 
virtue, or of gcodnefi, or of iniquity.: wherer 
as, to fay„ a virtuous a£tie», o t a good or w- 
tieulafiion, is proper and elegant.. 
. ','Tis, generally fpeaking,, a good aftiom 
to conceal the faults of our neighbours;. 
. and it is the tart^ft aQ of charity, among 
mankind. 

The fentimcots of the heart,, are not, fa 

much, to be judged of, from words, as 

fmm'aBim. It is an aft> of great heroifm,, 

. * to 
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to pardon our enemies, when we have- 
power, to be revenged- on them. ' 

Thefe two words ace further diftinguifli- 
able by our coirficleriag them, fomewhat 
phyficaliy. The word -atlim, in this light, 
relates, more, to the power that afis % and 
the word aH t is, more, applicable to the 
efie£fc itfelf, produced by that power} this 
makes the ene, properly, the attribute of 
the other: fo, that it may bt, juftly, 
laid, we fiiould always have a pretence of 
mind, attendant upon our aflutu, to ren- 
der, all of them, either ails of bounty, or 
affsof juftice.. 



To En&rgei. 
Increafe.. 
The word enlarge, is, property, ufed to 
fignify an addition of extent. Inereafc is 
critically, applicable, only, to number, 
height and quantity* 

We enlarge a town j a field* a garden. 
"We imreaje the inhabitants of a townj our 
cxpences-, our revenues. 

The former word, is, more, fuitable to> 
one entire and vaft quantity of ipace ; the 
latter 
Google 
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litter, to any grofi and multiplied quantity 
in general: thus* it is, commonly, laid, 
that we have enlarged our baufe, . when, wc 
have made it more extenfive, by adding 
buildings to the fides of it : but, we, uiually, 
fay, a houfe is intreafei with, an additional 
ftory, or with feveral new rooms. 

By enlarging our territory, we, generally, 
increafe our riches. Princes, certainly, m- 
forgtftheir-renown, by widening. rhe bounds 
of their dominions; and they are apt to 
think, they, at the fame time, increafe their 
power: but, in this 4 they are, fometimes, 
miftaken; for fuch an enlargement; may 
chance to produce, only, an, increafe of caress 
1fnd~Tttjubles"j which. may 'end,"in thEtrHtteT' 
ruin. 

A king, who labours-, more, after acquir- 
ing new fubjefts, than, in governing tbofe 
he already has, may enlarge his fame j. but 
will never increafe his happtnefs. 

1 1 . 

Jddrefs, . Mamersy. 

Air, Department, . 

Mien, Carriage* 

Behaviour, 
■ 'What is called our air, mien and carriage, 
fcem to be born with us, and flrike at firft 
Goc$ght 
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fight: our addrefs-, manners, behaviour and 
department, are owing- to education j and, 
gradually, difcloffe themfelves, in our inter- 
courfe wich the world; 

Mm, rather, relates to our look ; carriage 
to oar frame ; but, the word air to both. 
We, ufually, judge of the mien, by the face} 
the carriage; by the perfon j and the air, by 
both; 

How fweet is the mien, that has good 
humpJjtJflL the. .countenance J —A gentle* « 
man, though in rags, is, eafily, difcover- 
ed, by his graceful carriage. An open 
countenance and majefty of perfon, give 
a man, the molt engaging air imagina- 
ble. 

Addrefs, is confined to our words j de- 
portment, to our a&ions -, behaviour arifes 
from both \ and the fruit of behaviour, is 
maimers. 

Our addrefs (hall often pleafe, when our 
deportment (hall difguft ; and vice versa. 

When our addrefs is engaging, and our 
deportment cqmformable, 'tis impoffible our 
behaviour lhpuld be otherwifc. 

In order, to be well with the world, we 

ihould fuit our behaviour, to our company \ 

which, though in the eye of force perfons, 

has 
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Kas been confidered, as deceitful, muft, k 
the end, be looked upon, as the height of 
good moaners. 

An engaging- arry, which- is the unioa 
of a charming men and graceful carriage, 
is neceffary, to make any thing plcafc ; but 
unld's accompanied with good manners, 
arifing from a genteel addrefs and depart* 
merit, it becomes, perfe&ly, difguftful. 



To Aecofi', 
Approach. 

"We aecofi' thofe, with whom, we would' 
fpeak; but, often, approach, without an/ 
intention to addrefs. 

The bold, can aecofi, without' the leaft 
hefitation. We cannot approach' the greats 
without Tome kind of ceremony. 

When we have any. thing- to fay to a. 
perfon, we,naturally, aecofi him : when we 
would infinuate ourfelves into his good' 
graces, we endeavour to approach him. 

Education teaches us to aecofi the-ladies 
with civility; but, to approach '• ttem, re- 
quires fomckindof afibrance, fea&ned with 
refpeft. 

»3« 
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Ingenuity, j Abilities, 

Clevernefs, \ Parts, 

Ingenuity, relates, more, to the invention 
of things; devtrnejs, to the manner of exe- 
cuting them ; ability, to the aftual execution 
of them ; and farts, to the difcernment. 
The third, then, puts in ufe, what the fe- 
cond dictates, purfuant to the digefted plan, 
of the fourth, invented by the firft. 

A man may be ingenious, and not clever % 
he may be clever, without abilities to exe- 
cute ; and he may have great abilities, and, 
yet, not be a man of parts. 

Admitting we are not' very ingenious, (till, 
if we are accuftomed to the management 
of things, we may be clever; but it requires 
abilities, to do with them, as we would ; and 
farts, to conduct them. 

' He, who difcovered the powers of 
refraction and reflection, had he known no- 
thing more, would have been ingenious : 
he, who conftru&ed tnetelefcope, was clever ; 
the fimfher, was a man of abilities; and ■ 
without doubt, the philofopher, he, who 
applies- the instrument to the various pur* 
pofes of aftronomy, mult be a man «f 
parts. 14- 

coogic : 



To A^ 

Augment. 
By ffA//»|' one thing to another, we aug- 
ment the fame. Ry the word afflng, we 
underfiand, th'e joining of different things 
.together; or, if they are things of the fame 
kind, joining them, in fuch a manner, as- 
noE to confound them, but, thatafte* ftich 
junction, each, may be diftingoiflicd from 
the other : whereas, the word augmmt,. in- 
dicates our making a thing larger or more 
abundant, by fuch. an addition, a» . fhail. 
caufe it, afterwards, to appear one, and the 
fame thing \ or, at leaft, that, when the ad- 
dition is made, the whole, together, {ball- 
be conceived under one idea s. thus,, for ex- 
ample, we add. one bafket of: rubbifh, to- 
another,one room to another, but we augment 
• the heap, and the houfe. 

There are many, who^ would not fcruple 
■ to. augment, their own. ftock, by fraudu- 
. kntly adding to* it, that of another. 

.Xaaddi is. a verb adtive only; augment, 
both active and neuter. 

Our ambition, augments with our for- 
tune v, and we are no fooner in pafieffion of 
one 
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one hundred pounds,, than we are eager to 
add to it another. 



15. 

To Study, 

Learn, 
Tofluay, implies a uniform application,. 
in fcarch of knowledge,; to learn, that 
application, with Jiiccefs. 
. WeflttJy, to learn ; and learn, by dint 
ttifiltdy. 

People of vivacity, learn eafily j but are 
heavy at jtudy. 

We can jludy but one thing at a time* 
but. we may learn many. 

The more we learn, the more we knowj 
but, oftentimes, the more we Jludy, the 
kfs we know. 

We have fiudied wclk when- we have 
learned to doubt. 

- There are many things we learn, without 
fiady-% and. other things ttejhtdy, without 
learning. 

Thofe are not the wifeft, who have 
fiudied. tnoft i, but,, thole who have learnt 

EDOiL 

Wfc 
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We fee fome perfons./a^M^ eontimiaH'yv 
without learning any thing; and others* 
learning alruott every thing, without the. 

The time of our youth, is the time offtudy ; 
but it is, in a more advanced age, when we, 
truly, can be faid, to learn ; it is then, only, 
we have capacity to digefl, what we have 
before, laid up in the memory. 

x6. 

Buttrtfr % 



Prep. 

The Bnttrefit fortifies ; k is fixed cfole> 
to refift the impulGon of other bodies': the 
fupport, bears, by being placed beneath a 
thing, to prevent its falling under a weight: 
the prop, affifts, and its general life is, to 
firengthen. 

A wall is frequently made ftronger, by ' 
buttrtffes : An arch isjuppvrtcd, by columns r 
A houfe,. when in danger of falling, is- 
kept up, by preps. 

Tha^ which has received a violent 

thrift,- or is much bulged* ftands in need 

of a bitttrefs; that, which is too heavy to 

carry 
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carry itfelf, is in want of ' fupporters ; and 
that, which ought to Hand upright, and 
cannot be made to do fo of itfelf, muft be 

la a figurative feiite, £«#r#S relates, more, 
to defenge •, fupparf, to credit ; and prop, to 
fr.icndfhip. 

The true Chriftiao, leeks no huttrefi, a- 
gainft the malignity of men, but that of 
innocence and integrity •, he makes work, 
the moft folid fuppa-t of his life ; and looks 
upon implicit obedience to the decree of 
heaven, as the moft fteady prep of his 
felicity. 

17- 

Enough^ 
Sufficient. 
The object of both thefe words, is quan- 
tity ; but with this difference, that enough 
relates, more, to the quantity, one defires to 
have, aadfujficient, to that quantity, one, 
really, wants to employ. 

Thus, the avaritious man never has 

enough j let him accumulate ever fo much, 

he, ftill, defires more; and the prodigal, 

. sever fujJUitnt \ he, ftill, wanting to expend 

. more than he has. 

"We 
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We fey, we have enough, when we wi& 
riot for more; and we fay, we hzYtJuffkimt* 
When we have, juft, what is neceffary. 

When applied tofuch things, asare cot*. 
Jumable, the word enough* feems to denote, a 
■much greater quantity, than the word/j^f- 
eient ; for in relation to fuch things, when 
we fay we havcensugh, it feems, as though 
we Ihould have too much, had we more: 
tut, what we till fu$cien/ y may be added 
*o, without coming near that extreme : 
ibr, we may fay, of a very fmall income 6r 
revenue, that it is >$o«»H-t bough; at the 
lame time, we can hardly think it enough. 

The word ■enough has a more general 
and comprehenfive meaning-, the word 
fufficient, a more limited and particular one. 

An hour at table, is, certainly, fufficient, 
for our nouriihment ; but, nor enough* for 
fome perfons pleafure or fatisfaflion. 

An ceconomift, can find enough, where 
there is very little; but the prodigal, never 
hasjufficientr let him hare ever fo much. 
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18. 

To Declare, To Maintain, 
Affirm, Swear t 

Preteft, Avouch, 

Aver, Attefi. 

Agm, 

la the firft feven words, we find different, 
■degrees of declaration. To declare, figni- 
fies, to tell any thing limply, but ferioufly -, to 
affirm, means, to fay confidently ; to protcft, 
implies a folemn affirmation ; to aver, figni- 
fies, a pofitire declaration; to ajfert, that de- 
claration, defended -, to maintain, implies a 
ftrpport of fuch afiertion ; to fwear, is, to 
ratify it, by an oath. 

When we give pur opinion, on being 
ferioufly aflted, we are faid, to declare it : 
when we would give that declaration, more 
force, we affirm it: and, to ftrengthen that 
affirmation, we prntejl it, folemnly; that is 
we affirm it, by invoking the Deity. 

The other words, are, fufficiently, explained 
above. 
If, ever, we wifh, to gain credit, in the 
world, whatever we declare, Ihould be back- 
ed by truth. True politenefs, forbids our 
2 The 
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affirming any thing, unlefs required by the 
obligations of juftice. To make frequent 
ufe of pvteftations, betrays a fufpicion, that 
our bare word, is not to be believed. Always 
to aver, hath an appearance of dogmatizing ; 
and (hews us ignorant of that proper degree 
of diffidence, which ever accompanies wif- 
dom. Some pcrfoas are fo ready to ajferi, 
that let the matter be right or wrong, 'tis 
equally the lame. When our opinions are 
jufty and well -grounded, we have an un- 
doubted right, to maintain them. Swearing, 
was firft inftituted in courts of judicature, 
as a conscientious teftimony of truth. 

The words avouch, and atteft, tho' often 
ufedas fynonynous, with the foregoing - t 
have a very different fignification. The 
w>rdyflw«fi>, implies, in affertion, in defence 
of another^ aiiejl, a bearing, witnefs to what 
another has, juft before, faid. 

When the reputation of an honeft man 
has been, undefervedly, hurt, 'tis the part 
of a friend, to avouch his good character. 

Too much care to at t eft all that is ad- 
vanced, renders our converfatkm tircfome. 

There is another verb, warrant, which 

has fome affinity to the word maintain j but, 

as cuftom has made the ufe of it vulgar, 

it 
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it is unneceflary to take any further notice 
of it. 



19, 

Weapons. 

By arms, we understand thofe inftru- 
ments of offence, generally, made ufe of in 
war) fuchas, fire-arms, fwords, &c. By 
xoeafonst we, more particularly, mean inftru* 
ments of other kinds, (exclufive of fire 
arms,) made ufe of as offensive, on efpecial 
occasions. 

In the Hate of Switzerland, all men are 
obliged to learn the ufe of arms, in their 
youth, that, in cafes of extremity, they 
may be capable of defending themfelves 
againft the attacks of their enemies. 

In times of infurre&ion, people make 
ufe of fuch weapons as they can gee 
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20. 

'AttreSions, 
Allurements, 
Charms. 

Befides the general idea, which makes 
theft three words appear fynonymous, it is, 
likcwife, their common fatt:, fcarceever to 
be ufcd in the Angular number -, at leaft, 
in thofe fenfes, in which, they arc here con- 
fidcred ; that is, whenever they are ufed to 
fignify the power of beauty, of agreeable- 
nefs, or, of any thing which plcafes. 

With refpeft to, their different mean- 
ings, it appears to me, that attracJions 
mean, fomething natural ; allurements t £amc- 
what, rather, artificial ; and charms, fome- 
what ftrongcr and more uncommon than. 
either. 

Jtlradiens, may be faid, to engage us; 
allurements, to entice us ; charms, to feduce 
us. 

The heart of man can Icarce ftand againft 
the attractions of a pretty woman : it is 
with difficulty he can defend himfelf 
againft the alluremenjLS of a coquette \ but. 
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fo refift the atom; of a fweet- tempered 
beauty, is impoflible. 

LadieS) always, owe their attractions and 
their charms, to a happy formation of their 
features and perfons ; but they, fomttimes, 
prociire their allurements, at their toilettes. 

I know not whether I may rail in with 
the tafte of mankind ; but in my opinion, 
attraSions rife from thofe ordinary graces, 
which nature has beftowed upon the wo- 
men with "more or lefs liberality, and which 
are the common appendages of the fex; 
allurements, from thofe cultivated graces, 
which form a faithful mirrour of the natu- 
ral, and are ftudted, merely, with a defire to 
pleafe ; charms, from thofe lingular graces, 
which nature, fometimes, beftows as a molt 
valuable gift, and which are more particu- 
lar and perfonal. ~ 

Defects not feen at firft, but afterwards 
obferved, leflen attractions greatly. Allure- 
ments vanifh, as foon as the artifice appears. 
Charms lofe their force, when time and 
cuftom hath rendered them familiar, 

Thefe words are not in ufe only, with 
regard to beauty, and the graces of the 
iex \ but, with refpeft to every thing that 
pleafes. In this cafe, attractions and tbarms, 
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lire applied, only, to fuch things, as are 
amiable in themfelves •, whereas, the w6rd 
allurements, is, fometimes, applied to fuch 
things, as are even in themfelves odious j 
but, which we love neverthelefs. 

Virtue; has attraUions, which the moft 
vicious of men cannot avoid being fenfible 
of. The riches, of the world are alkri- 
■ menu, which never fail to captivate, in 
fpite of their ill tendency. Pleafure has 
fuch items, that it is hunted after by every 
one, as well by the philofopher, as the li- 
bertine. . 
! We fay, gnMHtrallitw, powerful al- 
lurements; and, invincible charms. 

Honour atlratls; fortune Mires; but, the 
charms of glory, are invincible. 



MM, I Crntm, 

KfgtrJI), | Avanttius, 

The word miferly, fignines, rather, a par- 

c)monibus diipoCion, or a depriving. our- 

felves of theneceflanes of We, merely to 

fi0 ard the riches we poflefs. By «<« 



we 
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•we underftand, that fordid temper, that does 
ihmgs by halves. Covetous, implies, an eager 
(raving for the poffeBions of another. By 
avaritious, we mean, that inordinate thirlt 
of gain, that makes a man grafp at every 
thing he fees. Taking the words in thefe 
fenfcs, which are undoubtedly the proper 
ones, we may be covetous and not avaritt- 
cus t niggardly atfd not mferiy. 

He, who never gives any thing away, is 
juftly, called miferly, he, who fails co beftow 
when neceffary, or, when he bellows, gives 
too little, draws on himfelf the epithet of 
niggardly', he, who longs for the goods of 
another, is covetous ; and he, who grafps at 
Wealth by all means whatever, avaritious. 

Of all extraordinary beings, there is no 
greater one than the 'mifer, who punifhes 
himfelf, arid ftarves in the midfl: of 
plenty. 

The m/er is laughed at, but the niggard 
is defpifed. 

The contented man is at quiet within 
himfelf; but the covetous is ever on the 
rack : he eagerly wifhes for what another 
poffefles, and his inability of obtaining it, 
is his continual torment. 

C 3 It 
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^ It is ncceflary to be ever watchful of an 
avarilious man, for his difpofirion leads him 
to take every opportunity of defrauding 
you. 



Acknowledgment, 

Confeffion. 

Acknowledgment, fnppofes a queftionafk- 
ed ; whereas, confeffion, favours a little of 
accufation. 

We acknowledge what we had an inclina- 
tion to conceal : We confefs that which we 
were blameable in doing. 

It is interrogation, which caufes acknow- 
ledgment; repentance, confeffion. 

It is better to make a fincere acknow- 
ledgment) than a bad excufe. 

We fhould not confefs to aH forts of 
people. 

An acknowledgment unafked, is either 
noble or foolilh, according to the circum- 
ftances, and effect it produce?. 

Confeffion* unaccompanied with repent- 
,ance, is an infult to die Deity, 

It 
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It-would be want of fpirit, to acknowledge 
a fault, without a certainty that fuch ac- 
knowledgment would be fatisfactory ; and it 
would be foolifii, to make conftffim, without 
hopes of pardon - t for why (hould we de- 
clare ourfelves culpable to tbofe, who 
breathe nothing but vengeance. 



23. 



Counfil. 

The end of admonition, is gentle reproof. 
Jtdvice&hd counfcL,Mt to convey inftru&ion; 
but with this difference, that advice, implies 
no fuperiority with rerpect either to rank 
or parts* in the perfon who gives it j where- 
as, counfelt generally, carries with it one, if 
not both. 

Admonition, In a matter, frequently has a 
; greater effett than correction. 

People are readier to give advice, than to 
take it. 

C 4 ■ Parents 
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Parents fhould take care to counfet their 
children, before they turn them out into 
the world. 

Mmomtion mould be given wkh temper. 
Advke-t with fincerity, and counfet, with art 
■ and modefty. 

Mmonijb a friend in private, but reward 
him openly. 

Nothing is more falutary than good ad- 
vice, and yet, nothing is more naufeous to 
take. 

When counfd is given with an air of im- 
pertinence, it is fure to make the ceunjel 
defpifed, and the eounfellor odious. 



24. 

To Have, 
P$£efs, 

In order to have a thing, it is not necef- 
fary to have the power of difpofal of it, Or 
to haye it actually in our hands -, it is-fuf- 
ficient that it belongs to us : but to pefibfs 
it, it mud be in our hands, and, we have 
the liberty of difpofing of it, whenever wc 
think proper. 

Thus. 
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Thus, v/thave, an ellate, notwithstand- 
ing it is mortgaged for the benefit of our 
creditors ; but, as to riches, we pojfefs* 
'them. 

We are not always mailers, of what we 
have; we. are, of what wepeffefi. 

A married man has continual torment, 
when the Demon of Jealoufy pojfijjes him. 

We have often but the half of things, 
partaking them with others •, we poffefs 
them, when they are entirely our own. 

Thofe, who have only the knowledge of 
arts, follow their rules ; but thofe, who 
poffefs them, lay down their rules to fol- 
low. 



25- 

Battle, 

Combat, 

Fight. 

Battle, is an action, more genera!, and 

Commonly, preceded by fome preparation. 

Combat, feems to be an action; more parti^ 

cular, and often unexpected. Fight may 

be either, one or the other, and is feldbro. 

ufed in the plural. * 

C 5 Thui 
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Thus,tht jigbt, between the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, and that, at Pharfalia, be- 
tween Cxfar and Pompey, were battles: but 
thofe, in which the Horatii and the Curatii, 
decided the fate, of Rome* were combats. 



26. 

Hatidfomt, 
Pretty, 
.Beautiful. 
It is the fate of thefe words, when ap- 
plied ,to the female fex, to be ufed indif- 
criminately one for the other, and yet, at 
the fame time, no three words can be mote 

•different, 

By a bandfome woman, we understand one, 
that is graceful and well fhaped, with a regu- 
lar difpofitioR of features: by a pretty, we 
mean one, that is delicately made, and whofe 
features are fo formed, as to pleafe : by a 
beautiful, a union of both. 

A lady may be bandfome and not pretty, 
fr.cfty and not banafome; but, to be beautiful, 
&e muft be both pretty and bandfome. 
' Many a bandfome woman has a forbidding 
'countenance. 
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It has been the misfortune of many a 
pretty woman* to be crooked. 

A beautiful woman, is, tiow-a-days, very 
rare to be met with. 

Prettinefjy carries an idea of fimplicity; 
bandfomenefs, of nobility, beauty, of ma- 
jefty. 

The ladies, in romances, are defcribed, 
as, either beautiful or bandfome ; the Ihep- 
herdedes, by the poets, are reprefented as ' 
fretty ; fo, in other things, we fay, a beau- 
tiful palace; a bandfome houfej a pretty cot- 
tage. 

A beautiful woman, is an object of curio- 
fity ; a bandfome woman, of admiration -, 
and a pretty one, of love. 

When applied to other things, beautiful, 
relates to fomething more ferious and en- 
gaging ; pretty, to fpiiiewhat more gay and 
diverting : this is the reafon why we fay a 
beautiful tragedy i but, a pretty comedy. 
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Benignity, [ Tendernefs, 

Benevoknce, I Humanity. 
Kindnefi, f 

Benignity, is a Tort of kind condefcerr- 
tion, and an attribute of princes only. 5#* 
nevelence, a wifhing well to mankind, and 
fcems relative to thofe, whohave, more parti- 
cularly, the power of doing good. Kbtdnefh 
is the fame difpofition among equal's. Ten- 
dernefs* is a fufceptibility of impreflion, and 
more applicable, to perfons nearly connect- 
ed. Humanity, denotes a fellow feeling,, for 
the diftrefles, even, of a ftranger. 

' BeHegniiy, benevolence, and kindnefi, fpring 
from the will; tendernefs, and humanity, from 
the heart. 

The benignity of a prince-, makes him. 
universally beloved by his fubjefts.. . 

Benevolence, is a fhtning character, and it. 
more confpicueus, for the charitable actions, 
it produces. 

Kindnefs, n what one man naturally ex- 
pects from another, and what we are reci- 
procally bound to impart. 

The 
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The tendernefi of, a parent,, has, ofteny 
been the ruin of a child. 

The diftreffes of individuals wilt 1 , often* 
draw tears from a pcrfon, truly human*. 

From eke very inftant of our birth, we- 
experience the benignity of heaven, and 
malignity of corrupt nature. 

The realized benevolence^ of fome good 
men, have, atmoft, made them worfhiped 
by their fellow creatures; 

KiridtiefftSi are in the power of every one to 
fhew ; therefore, he, that withholds them, fa- 
vours more of the brute, than of the mam 

The great tendernefi of animals, to their 
young, is a ftanding reproof to the many 
unfeeling mothers. - '• 

True humanity confifts, in not treating 
with rigour, but exeufing the weaknefles, 
ftipplying the defects, afluaging the pains* 
and comforting the afflictions, oB our 
meighbour.. 



28. 
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Poverty, 

htdigenct, 
Want, 



Need, 
tktejfo. 



Poverty, is that fituation of fortune, op- 
pofed to riches, in which, we are deprived 
of the conveniences of life. 

Indigence, is a degree lower; we there 
want the neceflariesj and is oppofed to Su- 
perfluity, 

Want, feems rather to arrive by accident, 
implies, a fcarcity of provifions, rather 
than a lack of rrioney, and is oppofed to 
abundance. 

Need and necejfity relate lefs to the^tua- ■ 
tion of life, than the other three word&j 
but more to the relief we expect, or the 
remedy we feek j with thts difference be- 
tween the two, that need, feems lefs prefling 
than neceffity. 

Merit, or a fortunate circumilancc* in 

life, frequently extricates us from a ftate 

of poverty, in which we were born ; and in 

which, prodigality often plunges the rich. 

Diligence 
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Diligence is the beft remedy againft «- 
digmce, which is, generally, the juft pu- 
nifliment of idlenefs. 

Wife precawttms prevent wot/, which 
is often brought an, -by extravagance. 

When we are in need, we fliould fcek 
affiftance. From i our friends, but be careful 
not to importune too much. 
- The means of obtaining relief, in ex- 
treme tieeffiy, is to implore the fuccour of 
the truly charitable. 

A ftate of poverty is moft conducive to 
the health of the foul; we being then;, out 
of the way of temptations. 

The man, who opens his hand to the 
cravings of the indigent, feels within his 
breaft a iecret fatisfatfUon, which the un- 
charitable map, is an entire ftranger to. 

He that will wafte, will want. 

A friend in need, is a friend indeed. 

Nec0fy\ is" the mother of invention." 



20. 
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Good -fortune, 
Pn/perity, 

What we allgnd-fortune, is the effect of' 
chance j itcomes unexpected. Pfofperitx, 
h the fuceds of conduit*, and comes by 
degrees; 

Fools have, fomttiines, goad fortune; wife, 
men do not, always, pro/per. 

The Capital, that wasfaved by the cack- 
ling Gfgeefe^ and' not by the vigilance of 
the centinels, is a piece of hiftory, more 
proper, to Ihew the good -fortune, of the Ro- 
mans, than their military government on 
that occafion-, though; on all others; their 
wife- conduct; has contributed as much to 
their projperity, as the valour of their foldiers. 



30; 

Good-nature, 
Goed'bumour. 

Thefe terms, though very expreflTv* 
of their respective meanings, are too often 
for 
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For' want of proper drtcernment, con- 
founded. 

We may be good- humoured, and not good- 
natured ; good-n&tttred, and yet not, always, 
geod'bumured. 

To niake this properly appear, it is ne- 
cefiary to give a full definition of each. 

By pod-nature-, is meant, that dtfpofition, 
which partakes the felicity of alt mankind; 
that promotes the fatisfa&ion of every in- 
dividual, within the reach of its ability ; 
that relieves the diftrcfied, comforts the 
afflicted, diffufes bfeflmgs, and communf- 
- cates happinefs, as far as its fphere of ac- 
tion can extend; whereas, -good-humour is 
_ nothing more* than a chearf ul, pleafing d&> 
portment, arifmg, either from a natural 
gaiety of mind f or,~a^ affedation of popu- 
larity, joined to an affability of behaviour, 
which is the rcfutt of good-breed ing, and a 
compliance with the tafte of every com- 
.pany. — This kind of good-bumoitr Y \% by, far, 
the moil linking quality ; 'tis frequently 
« tniftakenror, and complimented with, the 
fuperior name of real pod-nature. A man, 
' by this fpecious appearance, has often ac- 
quired that appellation, who, in. all the ac- 
• uohs of his. private life, has been- a n»»ft, 
-■'. cruel,, 
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cruel, revengeful^ Allien, haughty tyrant. 

On the contrary, a man of a true benevo- 
lent difpofuion, and formed, to promoter 
the happioefs of all around him, may 
fometimcs, perhaps, from an ill habit of 
body, an accidental vexation, or a com- 
mendable opennefs of heart, above the 
meannefs of difguife, be guilty of little (al- 
lies of pcevifbnefs or W-bumour, that may 
carry the appearance of,, and be, unjuftiy,. 
thought to proceed, from, ill-naturt, byper- 
&xa who are not acquainted with his true- 
character ; and, who take them for fyneny- 
mous terms, tho*, in reality, they nave not 
the leaft analogy to each other. 



3*- 

Ilappintfii 

FeUcityy 

BUfs. 
Theft three words denote, equally, an ad- 
vantageous ftate, and agreeable Gtuatton ; 
but that of bappinefs, marks, properly, the 
ftate of fortune, capable of difpenfing plea- 
fures^and placing them within ourreach^ that 
of felicity, expreues, particularly, the ftatcof 
the 
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the heart - y difpofed to tafte pleafure, which 
it 6nds, in whatfoever it pcifefles ; that of 
blifs* which conveys a myfticidea, paints 
a ftate of imagination, which wc anticipate, 
as it were, from a thorough convi&ion that 
we fhall inherit it hereafter. 

Our bappirufs gjares in the eyes of the 
world, and cxpofes us, often, to envy. Our 
felicity is known only to ourfelves, and 
gives us continual fatisfaftion. The idea 
of bkfsy extends itfelf beyond a lift temporal. 
We are.fometimes in a ftate of bappinepy 
without being in a ftate of felicity. Hsppi- 
vefs confifts in the poffeffion of wealth, ho- 
nours, friends and health j but Y» the 
fatisfaftion of the mind, and the enjoyment 
of thofc things, that conftitutes ftBtity. 
As to hnfs, it is the portion of the godly, 
and depends in each religion, on the pcr- 
fuafioo of the mind. 

Satisfaction without, forms the bappintfs 
of man s facisfa&ion within, his felicity : 
blip muft be afked of God. The firft, 
is within the reach of riches, the fecond, of 
. wifdom, but, the third, is reserved for thole, 
whom the fcripture calls, the poor in fpirit. 



32- 
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Confines^ 

Limits, 

Bounds. 

Confines, are where we are at liberty to go;. 
Limits, are what we ought, not to pafs. 
Bounds, are what we can, not pafs. 

We approach, or,, get farther from die 
confines; we contract, or, extend the limits-, 
we advance, or, remove the bounds. 

By" eohfineJ,v>£ rather underftand, the edge 
or border : the confines of a country, not 
furrounded by the fta, ate generally diftin- 
guifhed by rivers or hills. 

He, who continually exceeds the limits, 
which temperance hath fet, will foot) find 
ftimfelf, on the confines of the grave. 

. Th<;y fay, with, more eloquence thantruth, 
that the limits of the Roman empire, were 
thofe of the world. 

The Sea, the Alps, and the Pirenean 
mountains, are the natural bounds of France. 

Ambition knows no hounds ; and we are 
never happy, but when the bounds of our 
fortune,, are thofe of our defire, 

33- 
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Extremity, 
End. 

Each, of there words, fignifies, the leaft of 
thole parts which conftitutcs a thing s but 
with this difference, that extremity, fuppofes 
a (ituation and an arrangement, intimating 
the greateft diftance ; whereas, end, fuppofes 
a length only, and denotes, that place where 
the length ceafes. 

Extremity, anfwers to the centre ; end, to 
the beginning ; thus, we fay, the extremity/ 
of a kingdom ; the end of life. 



3.4- 

Aim, 

View, 
Ikfign. 
The aim, is more fixed, we take every 
method to purfue it -, the view, more vague,. 
we make ufe of means to accomplilh it ; 
the defign, more clofe, we leave nothing 
undone to complete it. 

A good prince has no other dtfign in his 
government, than to render his Hate flou- 
rishing 
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rifhing, becaufe, he has the happinefs of his 
people, in view, and true glory, is his aim. 

The true Chriftian has no other aim, than 
heaven ; no other view, than to pleafe God ; 
nor any other de/sgn to complete, than his 
own falvation. 

We are faid, to lay an eim\ to have 
views; to form a defign. 

Reafon forbids our laying any aim* 
that is impoflible to attain , to have any 
chimerical views, or to form any defign we 
arc unable to execute. 

If my views are juft, I have a defign in 
my head, that will bring me to my aim. 



» 

Burden, 

Lead. 

By the word, burden, we underftand, a 
weight, pofflble to be bom , by load, » 
weight, more than we arc able to bear. 

A light burthen^ is.no inelegant expreul- 
on -, but, a light load, certainly iti 

In the heat of fummer, our very cloaths, 
are zbuNktm 

x Many 
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Many a poor animal is fo inhumanly 
laden,, as to fink under the load. 

Taken now in a figurative fenfe, they 
are, equally, different. 

How unhappy is the man, who feels the 
htrtbm of an evil conscience! 

Wo have, fbmetimes, thro' a. bad hibic 
of body* fuch a had upon our fpirits, as 
not to be able to fupport ourfehres. 



36. 

Gt>arm r 

Enchantment, 

SptS. 

The wordebarm, carries an idea of forcei 
which puts a flop to ordinary effects and 
natural caufcs. The word enchantment, is 
ufed, properly, for that which regards the 
illufion of the ftnfes. The word fpell, bears 
particularly an idea of fomething, which 
difturbs the reafon. All the three, in the 
literal fenfe, mark the effect of a magical 
operation, condemned by religion, and 
laughed at by philofophy. 

Antiquated tales, fay there is a charm to ~ 
tfcflroy the effect of arms, arid make them 
invul- 
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invulnerable. We read, in old romances I of 
the furprifing power of enchantments* that 
have, fiiddenly, changed the manners, and 
reverfed the fortune. Weak people have 
thought, and do (till believe, that by means 
of a fpell t the health has been deftroyed, 
and the perfon fo bewitched, made raving 
tnad i but, perfons, of good fenfe, lee no 
charm in the world, but the caprice of paf- 
fions, with retpe& to reafon, which often, 
fufpends reflexion, and flops the effects, 
which that would naturally and neccffarily 
produce : they are acquainted with no other 
enchantment, than, that fedu&ion arifmg 
from a depraved tafte, and difordered ima- 
gination : they know alio, that, which is 
foolitMy attributed to the power of a fpell, 
malicioufly laid, is no other, than the effect 
of a bad conftitution, which is frequently 
remedied, by an application of proper 
medicines. 
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37* 

To Cbaftife, I To Correff, 
Punijb, J - Difcipline t 

We cbqftife, him, who has committed a 
fault, to prevent his doing the fame again : 
wc punijh, the perfon guilty of a crime, by 
way of expiation, and, as- an example to 
others. To correft, figm'fies, to amend, by 
means of cbaflifment v to difapline, means,' 
to regulate and inftrucr. - - 
: We cbaSiift a child; in order to eorreSl 
his manners: officers are, frequently, oblig- 
ed topunijb a foldier with death, to keep 
up good difiipline'yn the. regiment. ji 

It is neceffary, for good correction, that 
the ebafttfement, be not .the effect of anger : 
juftice demands, that the punt/bment, be ri- 
gorous, when the crime, is enprmbus'; other- 
wife, there can be no, good difcipHpe- in the 
ftate. - ■ . . ■ t ■ 

God, like a tender father, cbaftifes us in 
this life, that we may not be pitnijhed in 
the life to come. . 

As the words cbafiife, and, punijh, jirq 

thoughtto have the neareft affinity to each 

D other j 
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other ; it may not be unneceffary, to fbew 
a, yet further, difference between them. 

Chafiifiy then, carries, always, with it an 
idea of fubordination ; denoting, an autho- 
rity or fopcriority in him, '-who cbaitifes, 
over the perfen, cbaftifid,', but the word, 
funijhmtiit, carries no fuchidca, in its fignir- 
fication; ;for we are fometimes punijbed, by 
our equals, by ourfelves, by our inferiors, 
by the mere icveot of things, or, by tho 
effects of the fault, we have committed. 

Parents, >who, thrd' 'tendernefs to their 
children, :ibrbcar to cbattife them, are often 
fumjhtd for their folly, by their future in* 
gratitude and ill conduct. 



.38. 

Mm, I Ctrl, 

Difcretion, \ Caulioa, 

Prudence, is here the mother virtue, and 
BgniSes, wifjom applied to praffife : difcre- 
tion, is theefieft of prudence, and means, 
a knowledge to govern or direfl one's felf: 
By care, we underftand, heed, in order to 
pre- 
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prcfcrvation. Caution, implies, a greater de- 
gree of warioefs. 

A proper attention to prudence, would 
make us fo difcreet, antobe careful, in every 
thing we do ; and caufe us to aft, with the 
greateft caution. 

A hafty conduct, can never he called 
prudent: want of attention, in affairs of 
moment, is the greateft height of indifcre- 
tien i for without that necefiary qualifica- 
tion, 'tis impoflible any thing we do, canf 
be attended with fuccefs. : He who expects 
ia do any thing well, muft aft with care; 
and he, who is defirous of avoiding diffi- 
culties, with caution. ' 

To weigh matters welT, before we gut" 
them into execution, is a* mark of prudence* 

A difcreet man, in the company of dan- 
gerous perlbns, fuch as would take advan- 
tage of his words, would be careful* how he' 
opened his mouth, and, would utter no- 
thing, but Tvith the greateft caution. ' 
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Circumfpeliiony 
Cou/jderatioUy 



. A proper attention, to the manner of act- 
ing, and, conducting ourfelves, in our com- 
merce with the world,. with refpect to 
others ; contributing rather to their faris- 
fa&ion, than our own, is the common and 
general idea, which thefe three words pre- 
tent, at firft fight : notwithstanding which, 
it appears to me, that their application 
fhould be difFereht. 

Cvrcumjpettbn, principally, takes place 
in difcourfe \ it prevents our letting any 
thing efcape us, that may do hurt, or give 
pffence ; and, is the effect of prudence, which 
rifks nothing. Conftderation, is more per- 
fonal, and relates, particularly, to our man- 
ner of treating other people, making a 
proper diftinction, as different opportuni- 
ties may offer-, and, is the confequence of 
efteem and duty. "Regard., relates more to 
the (late, or, fttuation of peribns ; being, 
particularly, careful to Omit nothing, which 
4 good 
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good fenfeand politenefs requires; and, H 
the fruit of a good .education. 

To be well with the world, requires cir~ 
cumfpiflion, when we are fpeaking before 
thofe, with whom, we are not acquainted j 
confideration, for people of rank and qua- 
lity; and,ng»n£, towards thofe. With whom, 
we are interefted. ' 

We ought to have a great deal of cir- 
ctimfysElion, in conventions of religion and 
government ; becauie, they are public mat- 
ters, arid, Subjects,. on which particulars are 
not, at liberty, to lay, what they think, 
especially, if their thoughts are in oppofi- 
tion to thofe eftablifhed in the country, 
where they are. It is not advifeable, for 
our interefts, to omit (hewing marks of con- 
fideration, to fuch perfohs, whofe affiitance 
we may (land in need of, and, from whoiri, 
-we hope' to receive any fervice. We can- 
not have too great a regard for the ladies ; 
it is what they expect, and, are difpleafed if 
we neglect. 
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40. 



Cuming, 

Fmeffe, 

Device., 



Artifice* 

Trick, 

Stratagem. 



Canning, is the art of conducing dc- 
iigns, in a manner proper to wcceed. Ft* 
atjjk, is a French word, lately adopted by 
the Englilh, and means, an afting fecretly 
jmd under cover. Device, is rather a pretty 
thought or contrivance. Artifice, is mra*- 
toral, and a farfetched mean, of execut- 
ing defigns, Trick, which eludes the 
fenfes, implies, a juggle : ami firatagem, 
denotes, a difguifed way of obtaining our 

The firft three of thefe words, are oftner 
underload in a good fenfe, than the other. 

Cuttwng, is employed in ufing means j 
fixejfe, infinuatts iiifcafibly, and, muft be 
accompanied by penetration \ device, for- 
prifes, and, gives fatisfadtion ; artifice, gene- 
rally, makes ufe of ftudied di Simulation ; 
a trick, is, commonly, looked on as a fraud, 
and a firatagm. Is oftener illicit, than 
otherwife. 

- " Without 
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"Without fome degree of ammg> it will 
Be impoffible to deal with, or, guard againft, 
the generality of mankind. 

Finejft,- is fo effential to the courtier, that, 
without it, he is feen through prefently. 

Pretty devices, declare the authors of 
them, perfons of ingenuity. 

We ought particularly to guard againft 
a man, who makes ufe of a great deal of , 
artifice. 

Jugglers perform tricks* to divert,, and. 
confequemly, if clever, deferve applaufe i 
. but he, who tricks his neighbour, in order: 
tx> ferve himfelf, is a rogue. 

KMfiratafcems, in war, are lawful % but, irr- 
other cafes, they are ever cohfidered, as de- 
rogatory to the character wan -honett man-. 



41. 

Mcmuttiy 

Iit/latt t 

A moment, is not Jong \ but, an fajtattt, it 

ftill Ihorter. The word moment, has a fig- 

nification, more. extended; it is taken fome- 

tknes, f«r time, in general j and, is ufed in 

D 4 a flgu- 
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a figurative fenfe: that, of inflant, is more 
contracted j it marks the fhorteft duration 
of time, and, is never ufed, but in the lite- 
ral fenfe. 

All depends upon knowing the favour- 
able moment', fometimes, an injiant, .too 
foon, or, too late, is alt, that makes the dif- 
ference between fuccefs and misfortune. 

Let us banilh thought, as much as in 
our power, ftill, now and then, a reflective 
moment will intrude. The face of things, 
which we have thought eftabliflied, have 
been, frequently, changed in-an inslant. 

Every moment is dear to one, who knows 
the value of time. Every inslant of our 
life, is a ftep nearer the grave. 



42- ■ 

Cujlomt, 

Manners, 

Fajbicnt. 

Cujioms, relate to the general practice of 
the peoples manners, to their way of life ; 
Uidyfq/buits, to their drefs. 

There cannot be a more ridiculous 
cujlem, than that, of perfons compliment-; 
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ing each other, , in time of divine fervice i 
it being fuppofed, they have there, more, 
material things to engrofs their attention. , 

An increafe, or, decreafe of. luxury, has 
been found to have, more or lefs, influence 
t on the manners of the people. ". 

It has been obferved, that there is a con- 
tinual round of fafinens ; when the new are 
worn out, they, then, have recourfe to the 
old, and thole old ones, become new. - 



43- 

To Be, 
Exijl, 
Subfifi. 
Be, agrees wfch all. forts of fubjects, fub- 
ftances or modes j with all manner-of be- 
ings, real or ideal: Exift, is. ufed, only, 
with refpeft to fubftances, and thole, real: 
Subfift, is applied,, equally, to fubftances'or 
modes, but with reference to the duration 
,of their being, . which is not exprefled by 
the other two words.. , 

We fay, of qualities, forms, actions, mo- 
tions, and, of all their different relations, 
that, they are j we fay, of matter, . fpirit, 
, D <j bodiei', 
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bodies, and, aH real beings, that, they 
txifti We fay, of (rates, works, affaire, laws, 
and, all eftablifhments, which are neither 
deftroyed or changed, that, theyfubJSJt. 
- The verb, bt % is commonly, ufed to mark 
the event of any modification or quality, 
in the fubjeet : that, of exijt, is in ule, only, 
to exprefs the end of Ample exiftence : and 
we employ fubfift t to point out the dura- 
tion of that exiftence or modification. 
Thus, we fay, that man*/ inconftantf that 
' the phoenix exifts not-, that all human 
eftablifhments fubfift-, but for a time. 



44. 

Famous^ I Celebrated* 

Illufiriius, J Renowned. 

Each of thefe qualities, diftinguifbes the 
reputation ; but that, which the word fa- 
mous, expreffes, means, no more than a 
fimple diftinftion of one country or age, 
above another, let that diftin&ion be 
taken either in good part or bad. That, 
which the word, #ft(#w«Jexpreftes,is found- 
ed upon a merit, fupported by th'gnity and 
glory s which makes the object., not only 
known, 
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Known, but' admired, and ranked among 
the great. That, which we underftand, 
by the word, celebrated, exprefles, a fupcrior 
degree of talents, with refpfc£b either to 
abilities or knowledge ; tho' it raifes not 
the object, to an equal degree of grandeur,' 
with the ilittjlricms, it is, nevertheless,, ho- 
nourable. That, which the word, renown- 
ed, denotes, is founded, only, upon falhion 
or public tafte j which, without cafting 
much honour on the fubjeet, draws it Pim- 
ply from oblivion, and makes its name 
known to the world. 

The maid of Orleans, cried down by the 
Eflglilh, but, efteemed by the French, was, 
equally, famous, in both nations. Princes 
fhine, during their life ; but, they are only 
iUuftriettSi in future ages, by the monu- 
ments of grandeur, wifdom and greatnefs, 
which they leave behind them. There are 
celebrated authors, whofe works, we cannot 
find fault with ; and, thofe > which we can- 
not even commend ; without rifking our 
own reputation. A man's fortune is half 
made, when once he becomes renowned in 
. his profeffion. 

Famous, celebrated, and, rtnowned, are 
equally, applicable to perfons or things \ 
D 6 but 
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but Utufirious., to perfons only ; at leaftv 
when we would be nice in our choice of 
words. 

Eroftratus, among the Greeks,, fet fire 
to the temple of Diana,- to make himfelf 
famous: he was rendered more fo, by an 
order of the ftate, that his name fliould 
never after be mentioned, on pain of pu- 
nifhment. The greatefl. part of our libels, 
are of the fame kind ; they raife a duft and, 
become famous* by being burnt by the 
hangman. The Duke of Marlborough be- 
came illujirfbusy by the many victories he 
obtained; his glorious actions are cele- 
Irated in hiftory j fo, are the many court- 
intrigues of the Dutchefs. The Gobelins 
were Co renowned, that their names- live in 
the place, were they worked, and,- in thofe 
.works, in which, other* imitate them. It 
is a queftion, whether the Phalemian wine 
was more renowned, than thofe are, of 
Champaigne and Burgundy. , *. 
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4S- 

Exeuje, 
Pardon, 

Forgivenefs. 

We make exeufe, for an apparent fault, 
or, flight offence : we afk/an&s, for a real 
fault, or, when the offence is greater. We 
implore forgivenefs of our fins. The firft, 
is an apology, in order to juftify ourfelves, 
and, is founded on politenefe ■, the fecond, is 
the mark of a good dilpofuion, and, is done,' 
in hopes of extenuation ; the laft, to avert 
the vengeance, and, declares repentance. 

The good-mind, excufes, eafily. The good 
heart, pardons, readily. God delights more 
in forgivenefs, than in revenge. ' ' ■> 

- Excufcy is more ufed, when we addrefs 
ourfelves to equals ; pardon, to fuperiors ; 
and, forgivenefs, to heaven. 

- Good manners demand an excufe for-that,- 
which turns out wrong, let the intention be 
never fo good. It can never be a degra- 
dation, to alk pardon of that perfon, whom 
we have offended j befides, the fuperior 
rank of fome perfons, makes it an abfohite 
duty in the offender. How great is the 

• ■ ■ pre- 
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prefumption of that wretch, who fancies 
himfdf not in need of the/tfrjnwM/i of the 
Ai mighty ! 



4 6. 

Duty, 

Obligation. 

Duty, means, fomcthuig confHentious, 
and, fprings from a law ; obligatum., fome- 
thing abfolute in pradlict, and, fprings from 
cuftom. 

We are faid, to fail, in our duty ; and, to 
difpenfe, with an obiigatim. 

It is the duty of a clergyman, to carry 
himfelf modeftly ; and he is obliged, to wear 
dark coloured cloaths. 

Policy finds lefs difad vantage* in neg- 
lecting her duty, than in forgetting the leaft 
of her obligations. 



47. 

To Lnn, 
DwtU. 
Theft two words are fynonymous, in 
that fcnfe, in which they fignify tefidence ; 
but 
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tut live, relates to the particular place 
where, we inhabit} dwell, to the building, 
in which, we refidc. 

We live. In London -, in MiddTefex ; in 
the Country -, we dwell, in a large houfe j 
a cottage ; or, a furniihed lodging. 

When pevtbosoT vninuclioii, bmjfiii iJon- 
don ; they dwell in hovels, comparatively 
fpeaking, with their houfes in the country. 

We fay, with great -propriety, I live, all 
the fummer, in the country ; and, have one 
of the prettieft dwellings imaginable. 



. 48- 

To 5/<jy, 
Rsmbt. 
The common idea of- thefe two words, 
, is a cefikion of progrcffion ; and their. 
difference confifts in this j that, to ft&y, 
feems to have lefs duration, than to remain. 
A good fervant, when lent on a menage, 
flays, as fliort a' time as poffible. 

. When we. have given offence, we ftiould 
endeavour to make fuch an attonement, 
that the offended party may not remain 
diffatisBed. 

1 I The 
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The duration of time, exprefled by the 
word^ay, feems Icfs determinate, than that, 
by the word, remain. 

Thus; we fay, he remained at his country 
houfe a month j he ftay'd longer, than we 
'expected. . . 



■ 49. 

Event, 
Incident.- 

Event, is a word, moft agreeable -to ftates 
and governments \ incident-, to cafuaktes-in 
private life. - 

The revolutions of" the ftate, are events* 
that determine the happiriefs of the people. 

Our life is -full of. incidents, which, the 
eye of prudence cannot forefee* - ; . - 



JO. 

To Awake', * 

Awaken. , ' 
The firft, of thefe words,. is* .morefre- 
quently, ufed in a literal fcnfe-j the laft, in 
a figurative 

' I "The 
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The lead noife awakes thofe, who deep 
indiffcrencly. It requires but little, to 
awaken a paflion, which is not, entirely, 
rooted out from the heart. 



5« 

Heavy, 

Weighty. 

The word heavy, is more applicable to 
that, which loads the body ; weighty, to. 
that, which burdens the mind. It requires 
ftrength, to. carry the one ; parts, to fup- 
port the other. 

A weak man finds that, heavy* which, 
the itrong find, light. The adminiftration 
of ftate affairs, is too weighty a concern, 
for. one perfon to undertake. 



5i-2 

To Conquer, 
Subdue, 
Overcome. 
Bach of thele words, implies, refinance ; 
but,thatof«»£f«r,refers to victory overene- 
. . miesj 
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■lies ; and is, generally, ufed in the literal- 
fcafe : that of fukdve, is more applicable to 
our paffions j being, oftener, ufed in a fi- 
gurative; and means, a bringing under 
fubjection : that of overcpme t fuppofes ef- 
forts, againft any obftacle that oppofes ;. 
meaning, rather, to.fumiount. 

We have conquered our enemies, -when 
we have beat them, in fuch a manner, as 
to put it out of their power, to. do us any 
further hurt. We may be faid, to have 
Jitbdiud our Jufts, when we are able to- 
wkhftand every temptation. We «w- 
ctm our ad-rerlariej, when we obtain our 
end, in fpite of every oppofrtion. 

It requires courage and valour, to ton- 
fiter; endeavour and refoludon, vajkbdmv 
patience and perfeverunce, , to evtreme, 

Alexander gloried more in his- conqneJ!j t . 
than in any other thing upon earth, Of ail. 
paffions, avarice is the mod difficult to fub- 
due; as neither age, or, weaknefs of confti- - 
tution, is able to rebate its edge. We 
Ihould ftrive to overtone evil, with good. 
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S"» no purpofe? 
IneffeftuaUjy 
■la vain. 

We work, to no purpofe, when we meet 
n ot with the reward, we expected to re; 
cei.vc t InijfeQually, when that, which we 
have done, anfwers not the end propofed ; 
In vain, when our work, is of no kind of 
ufe whatever. 

I lhall have worked ions purfoji, if theft 
iheeu meet not with the- approbation of 
the public j Iwfettudly, if, after all my 
trouble, I have not been able to ihew the 
true difference between words, reputed fy T 
nqnjrinous ; and,(» vain, if the bookhfbund 
m be , neither amufingor inftrudive.. 



54- 

Wml, 
Surge, 
Billow. 
Waves, are the natural effect of the flui- 
"dity of a running water i they arc as ap- 
plicable to rivers, as the fea ; and, leave 
the 
.-..Google 
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the idea of a calm. Surges, are appli- 
ed, properly, to the fea, only; imply 
fwol'n waves, and, mark a fmall degree of 
agitation. BiBows, proceed from a more ,• 
violent motion, confequently, denote a 
greater agitation ; they break into white 
foam, and, are attended with no litttle 
roar. 

We cut through the waves % are lift- 
ed, by the /urges ; tolled and dafhcd, 
by the biUows. 

The life of feme men, may be, aptlyj 
compared, to the fharp-keefed veflel, 
cutting through the waves, leaving no 
hoife or track behind it : while that of 
, others, may be reprefented, as toffed up 
and down, on the wind-fwoln /urges of 
a boifterous fortune t or, - dafhed in 
pieces, by the foaming billows of adP- 
verfity, 
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Uproar., 
Tumult, 
Riot. 

Uproar^ conveys an idea of fome great 
'noife } tumult * and, riot, of fome great dif- 
-order. 

The diference between the words tu- 
mult, and, riot, is, that tumult, implies, 
the riGng of many people ; riot, the 
-difturbance of a few ; whereas, an up- 
rear, may be occafioned, by one tingle 
perfori. 

Tumults, and, riots are, always, attend- 
ed with fuch uproars, as give umbrage 
to a peaceable neighbourhood. 

Houfes of debauchery, are fubjeft to 
riots ; a tumult often happens, in ill- policed 
Cities^ ' 

~~~. ¥• T ~~~ 

Inclination, 
Prfpenjien, 
Bias. 
Thefe three words rife gradually ; 
inclination, implying fome thing lefs ftrong, 
than 
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•than proptnfion \ proptnfion, than bias: 
'the firft, leads us, to an objed ; the fe- 
■cond, draws us, the third, drags us. 

Inclination^, greatly, owing to education; 
propenfion, to cuftom ; bias, to conftitu- 
«tion. 

Choice of company, is euential to the 
■education of youth, becaufe, at that age, 
they imbibe cafily the inclinations of thofc, 
whofe company they keep. It is a dan- 
gerous thing, to give a loofe to any one 
vice, as frequent commiflion, is apt to 
-create ftrong propenfion. Perfons of 
warm constitutions, have a natural bias to 
-wnery. 

Inclination, is, generally, applied to good 
objefts j prepenfion,' to bad. Thus, we 
fay* the charitable man is ever inclined to 
affift his neighbour. So depraved is hu- 
man nature, that we have, always, a pro- 
.JOfakXP vice. 

Of two perfons to be ferved, a fo- 
reigner, and, a countryman j we are, ge- 
nerally, hiajjed m favour of the laft. 
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Ought-, 

Isneceflary. 

"The firft of theic tscprcflions, implyt; 
anore precifely, an obligation of complai- 
iance, cuftam, ob, perioral intereft : dun, 
■wzjbauid not offend the eompaoy, we are 
in } we jhouli follow the fafeion j. nzJimM 
j know a man, before we truft him. The 
fecond, denotes, more particularly, an obli- 
gation of reafon and good fenfe -, thus, we 
ought in every thing, to give up to thofe, 
'who know better than ourfeb/es ; we 
cugbt to ferve them, who have ferved 
us. The third, is more ufed to ex- 
prefs an. euential aod indilpeniable obliga- 
tion ; thus, it is Tiecefaty, to love God, in 
•order to be laved : Itii necejfary, to, be com- 
plaifant, topleafc. 
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■58. 

Furthermore, 

Moreover, 

Befides. 
Furthermore', is^ properly, ufed, when 
fhere is need only to add one more reafon, 
to thofe, before-mentioned i its intent, is to 
multiply, and, it has no relation, but to' 
number . Moreover, is in its right place, 
when ufed, to add a reafon of a different 
kind, to thofe, that went before ; its chief 
office is, to add, with a particular refpect, 
to diverfity. Befides* is ufed with pro- 
priety, when we would ftrengthen by a 
new reafon, the force of thofe, that were 
fufficient of themfelves, its principal office 
is, to enhance by abundance. 
-.' For a ftate to fupport itfelf; thofe, who 
govern, mould be moderate { thofe who 
ought to obey, governablej furthermore, 
the laws lhould be judicious. There will 
always be war among men,; becaufe, they 
are naturally ambitious, and are governed 
by intereft; moreover, zeal for religion, 
makes them rigid. Holy Scripture teaches 
us the unity of the Godhead, and, reafon 
points 
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points it out to us : bsfides, all nature 
Oiakes us perceive it. 

59- 

To Mamfefiy 



Proclaim; 

Thefe three words, imply, open decla- 
ration ; but that of m/ntifeji, feems to con- 
vey, a proof of what is made known ; 
meaning, to ihew inconteftably : Publrjb, de- 
notes, only, a fimple declaration, but ge- 
neral : to proclaim, is, to make known by 
a formal and legal publication. 

When once a man has loft his name, 
let him maniftft his good character, as 
much as poflible, he will find 1c difficult, 
to recover the good opinion of mankind, 
for prejudice is blind, even, to the moft 
vifible truths. He who publijhes to the 
world, the failings of another, betrays in 
himfelf, a want of humanity, and, is fure 
to meet with the contempt of every think- 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left to 
pofterity, a moft remarkable teftimony of 
the vanity of earthly grandeur ; for, on his 
£ death 
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-death-bed, he commanded, that his wind- ■ 
ing Iheet ihould be carried at the end of a 
lance, by a herald -, who was to proclaim, 
.here a all, that this great prince will carry 
out of the world with him, of his wealth, 
dignity, and dominion, that he enjoyed 
upon earth. 

Mamfeflos of a ftatc, are, ufually, publijb- 
td, by formal proclamation. 



60. 



To ttit 

tyfctyi. 
Reveal, 



To Divulge, 
Difcover. 



■ To make known that which is un- 
known, is the common fignification of 
thofe words : but, to ttU y is to declare 
things purpofely, with a defign to inform 
thofe, we would not have remain ignorant. 
To dtfclofe, is to mew, either by defign- or 
Inadvertency, that which was before con- 
cealed. To reveal* is to lay open a fecret-: 
to divulge, is to do the fame abroad. To dif- 
cover, is the declaring a perfon to have 
done a thing, which he would not have been 
thought die author, of. 
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So great an itch, have fome perfons for 
prattling, that they tell every individual 
thing they hear. Confidents too often dif- 
clofe the intrigues, they are entrufted with. 
Confeflbrs reveal, fometimes, by their im- 
prudence, the confeflion of penitents. The 
divulging of a fecret, has, often, done more 
harm, than any other one thing whatever ; 
as it is impoftible to fmother, what once 
has been blazed abroad. If we would not 
be difcovered, we Ihould be careful to have 
no witnefs of our actions. 



Equivocation, 
Ambiguity 

Dsubk-entendre. 

Equivocation, has two fenfes ; the one, 
natural, in which, we would have what we 
fay understood, and, in which, the hearer 
does, abfolutely, understand us j the other, 
perverted, underftood only, by the peribn 
fpeaking. Ambiguity has one general feme, 
fufceptible of different interpretations s it, 
always, creates a difficulty in getting at 
the true fenfe of the author, and, fome- 
E % times, 
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times, an impoffibility. The double- enten- 
dre, a french word lately naturalized, has 
two natural and apt figniScations, one of 
which prefents itfelf to the common under- 
ftanding of all the world ; and, by the other 
is made, a fine allufibn, undcrftood, but 
by certain perfons. 

Thefe three ways of fpeaking, are, upon 
occafion, ingenious methods of concealing 
one's true meaning : but we make life of 
an equivocation, to deceive; of an ambi- 
guity, to keep in the dark, from all ; and 
•of a 4otU>k-enleudre, to conceal, from fome. 

It is beneath the character of an honeft 
man* to make frequent ufe of equivocati- 
ons \ he that does, being fore to meet with 
the contempt of mankind. Ambiguities* are 
perhaps, oftener the effedl of a confufion 
of ideas, than a ftudjed defign of keeping 
people in the dark : we ought never to ufe 
them, but when an elucidation would be 
dangerous. Malice and politenefs have 
introduced the dauble-entendre, but it mould 
never, be ufed, at the expence of our 
neighbours reputation. 



.63. 
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62. 

Greats 

Big, 

Large. 

The word great, is a general term, fig- 
nifying any thing confiderable cither in 
bulk, extent, quality, number, &c thus 
we fay, 2 great houfe ; a great road ■, a 
£«<s/ weight ; a great many ; a jra/ fa- 
mine ; a great happinefs. The words big % 
and, large, are more circumfcribed ; big* 
implies, greatnefs of bulk j /or;;,' greatnefs 
of extent, Thus, we fay, a big man i a % 
4oiK't but* »^«y» room; a &fy* field. - 

A &»y* man, is as great an impropriety, 
as a £/£ field t and we need, only, mention 
a big or large pleafure, to flww the ab- 
surdity. 
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63. 

Grave* 
Serious* 
Staid. 

We are fiaid t through difcretion and 
cuftom; grave, thro* humour and confti- 
tution ; ferious, thro* tafte and affectation. 

Levity is the reverle> of bcrngjlaid t vi- 
vacity, of gravity 1 wantonncfs, afjeriouf/ufs. 

Aconftant round of bufinefs and continual 
tranla&ion of affairs, make M&fiaid ; reflecti- 
ons on our latter end, give gravity ; the 
defire of being thought grave, ferioufnefs. 



64. 

*■ Gmtitt 

Talent*. 

Thefe are both born with us* and are a 
happy difpofition of nature, by which, we 
are qualified for fome peculiar employ- 
ment: bat gmius, feems to be more inter- 
nal, and poflcfled of the powers of inven- 
tion ; talent, more external, and capable 
of execution. 

Thus* 
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Thus, we have a genius* for poetry and 
painting ; but, a talent, for fpeaking and 1 
writing. 

Such as have a genius for mechanics, 
may have no talent for watch-making. 

6s ' 

People, * i 

Perfons. 

The word people, is Co very general, that 
it cannot be conne&ed with a determinate 
number ; as, for inflance, four, five, Or, fix 
people ; but that of perfons, may: 

To be pleafant at table, none fhoutd be 
admitted but people of good humour j. 
neither, ihould there be more, than {even 
or eight perfons. 

In order to defcribe a company, we 
mould know the quality of the people, and 
the number of perfons, prefent. 

In all governments, we find ill-affefted 
people: and there are, always, among a 
number, fome difcontemed perfons. 



66. 
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66. 

To Regard, 
Concern, 
Tomb. 

We fay, very indifferently, without 
much choice, that a thing regards us, ten- , 
ctrns us, or, touches us; to mark the part we 
bear in it. There* never theltfs, appears to 
me, to be a delicate diftin&ion between 
thefe three expreOions, each riling, gra- 
dually, above the other, according to the 
rank, in which, I have placed them. Tho* 
we have the lcaft part, imaginable, in a 
thing, it may be faid, to regard us; to 
concern us, we muft have a greater) but* 
when we are fcnfibly affe&ed by it, it may 
' be faid, to touch us. It fecms alio, that 
the word regard, is more applicable, when 
our intereft is in queftion ; that of concern, 
when fpeaking of things, committed to 
our care and conduct j that of touch, when 
it refpefts our honour or fortune. 

The Ul-behaviour of a fcrvant, to a 
cuftomer, regards the mailer ; as it affects 
his intereft. The lead disturbance in Eu- 
rope, in fome meafure, regards every ftatet 
it 
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it being difficult, for any of them, to keep 
a perfect, neutrality, for any length of 
time, while the others are at war. All :; 
the operations of government, concern ther 
firft minifter. It concerns a man, to be^ 
punctual, in the difcharge of his duty:: 
The conduct of a wife, touches the huf- 
band, fo clofe, that he ought' to have an' 
eye over all (he does. The behaviour of 
an ambaflador, touches, always, more or 
lefs,. the honour of the prince he reprefenrs: 
Many people make themfelves uneafy 
at that, which does not, in the leaft, regard 
them ; meddle with what no ways con* 
terns them; and, at the fame time, are 
indifferent to thole things which- touch 
them nearly; 



6 7 ; 

Tranquillity*, 
Peace, 

Thefe words, let them be applied either 
to the foul, to a republic, or any particu- 
lar focietyj exprefs, equally* a fituation* 
exempt from trouble and moleftatfon.s 

E 5. . bw. 
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but tranquillity, relates to that, within one* 
felf, and in the time prefenc, independent 
of any other relation : peace, to the fixa- 
tion, with regard to enemies, in whofe- 
power it is, to make an alteration : quiet,, 
with refpect to time paft or future, a* 
fucceeding or preceding a fituation trou- 
bled. 

Uneafy people have no tranquillity ia 
their families. Litigious perfons are hardly 
ever at peace with their neighbours.. After 
a troublefbme time, we enjoy a quiet ftate* 
with greater fatisfaction. 

"What a ftate of tranquillity, docs the re- 
ligious man enjoy i no outward things 
having the power to rufHle or difcompoie 
him I To preferve peace, we fhould keep 
ourfelves, always, in a Irate of defence. It 
is indulgence, only, that will eftablifh quiet 
in a mutinous people. 

68. 

Temple* 
Church. 

Both thefe words fignify, an edifice, fed 

apart for the public fervice of religion' ; 

l but. 



but that of temple, is a more pompous ex- 
preffion, and lefs in ufe, than church : with 
refpe£t to . the Pagan religion, we, fre- 
quently ufe the word temple : as the temple 
of 'Apollo* the temple of Janus ; but with 
relation to our own, ieldom : St. Paul's 
church j St. Saviour's church. 

Temple, feems to exprefs Jbmething, 
more auguft, and fignifies, properly, an- 
edifice, dedicated to the deity. . Church 
fomething, more common, fignifving, par- 
ticularly, an edifice, erected for the con- 
gregation of the faithful. 

The grandeur of Solomon's temple, , was 
Beyond defcription. Nothing profane ought 
to enter the temple of the Lord. . The pre- ' 
lent thinnefs of our churches, is a manifeft 
fign of a decreafe in religion. Nothing 
ought to be permitted in church, that does 
not contribute to the edification of chrifti- 
ans* 
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6 9 . 

Huge, | Enormous, 

Vaft, ] Immenfe. 

The common idea of thefe words, is 
fomething, greatly, beyond the ufual mea- 
sure ; but thofe, of huge, and, vafi, relate, 
more, to fuch things, as are material ; 
thofe, of enormous, and, immenfe, to fuch, as 
are ideal; with this difference, between 
them j that huge, implies, greatnefs in bulk ; 
•oafi, greatnefsin extent! enormous, greatnefs 
in fize, even to deformity and dreadful- 
nefi-j immenfe, unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreflion. Thus, we fay, a huge 
giant ; a vafi tracT: of land ; an enormous 
crime ; the immenfe expanfe. 

There are fome promontories, fo huge, 
as to (hock the eye that views them. The 
defarts of Arabia, are fo vafi, that unlefs 
travellers carried their lodging and provr- 
fion with them, they would perifh, before 
they reached their journey's end. The 
fins of the prefumptuous wretch, are fb 
enormous, that he can have little hopes of 
falvation, but, in the infinite mercies of an 
atl'gracious God. So great is the immen- 
fity 
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Jity of the Godhead, as to exceed the ut- 
raoft ftretch of human thought. 



70. 

Read. 
Way., is much more extenfive and gene- 
ral, than read; and implies the pafiage 
from place to place, whether through the 
high road, or not : road, is much more li- 
mited, and particular, and means the 
beaten way of travellers, from one town or 
city to another. Which, fays the travel* 
ler, it our belt way to Hampton ;, the 
Hounflow road, or Kingfton ?- either road, 
fays his guide, is good i but when we 
come to Twittenhain, the fliorteft way, is 
acrofs the fields ; tho' the plealknteft way, 
would be, to go by water. 

As the word, way, is, often, ufed to fig- 
nify, means-,, which, when confidered as 
the intermediate ftep to attainment, is nor, 
widely, different from that, of rood; when 
we would adopt the figure of travelling, 
not to confufe our ideas, we, generally, 
make ufe of the word road: thus, dili- 
gence 
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genre with perfirverance, is the high rea£ 

to preferment-, yet, notwithftanding, way 
■ is a much more elegant expreflion : a ftriftr 
adherence to the principles of chriftianity, 
is the direct way to heaven. 



7*« 

Ways, 
Means. 

We gov the «ifljj j we ufe, the mean?. 

ff?aysj are the methods, we take, means,. 
what, we put in execution, to fucceed. The 
firft word, enfolds in its idea, honour and 
probity ; the laft, pays little Or no regard, 
but, to the end aimed at. Thus, good r 
ways, are. thofe, which are juft; good 
means, thofe, which are fure. 

Simoniacal practices, are very bad ways-, 
but, very good means, of obtaining bene- 
fices. 

I cannot avoid here, taking notice of 
the mgrammatical impropriety, of annexing 
the fingurar number, to the word mtansy 
the fault, almoft, of every fpeaker and 
writer; liberality, fay they, is, a fure tneanr^ 
•f becoming popular t there is, no better 
aeons „ 
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means, of keeping in with the world, than 
that, of pairing by affronts, with compo- 
sure : — Glaring abfurdity !■ fincc, the word, 
means, is evidently, plural, and it would be, 
much more, elegant, was the felfe concord' 
avoided. 



7 2. 

Oftem 

Frequently. 

One, relates to the repetition of the fame 
adts j the other, to a plurality of objects. 
We, often, difguife our thoughts : by doing, 
the fame thing, often, it becomes habitual.. 
We, frequently, meet with traitors j we* 
frequently, do thole things, which We re- 
pent of,, afterwards. 

There are two other words, bearing an 
equal fignificatioa with often, viz. oft, and, 
oftentimes, but they being, no more, than 
the fame word, abbreviated and lengthened ? 
it is tieedlefs, to take any further notice of 
them.. 
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73-. 

Cannot, 
Impoffibk. 

One of thefe words, more properly, re- 
lates to inability ■, the other, to impoffibi- 
lity. 

We cannot ferve two matters. It is im- 
poffibk to execute two. oppofae orders, at 
the fame time. 

We cannot love one, by whom we have 
been injured. It is impoffibk, to love one, 
to whom, we have a natural averfion. 



74- 

Glory*. 
Honour,, 

Glory* exprefles fomettung, more Angu- 
lar, than honour. The one, makes us un- 
dertake, voluntarily, the moft difficult 
things j the other, leads us, willingly, 
'to the execution of the moft rigorous exac- 
tions. 

Queftof^&fy, fometimes, ftimulatcs the 
(bldicr's courage, even to raflmefs-, and no- 
tions. 
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tions of honour, in Ipite of fear, keep him, 
often, to his duty. 

, An Indiffi-Tcnce to gkry, may pafs unno- 
ticed j but not fo, with refpecVto honour. 

It is cuftomary, in converfation, to place 
intereft, in oppofnion to glory; and incli- 
nation, to honour : thus, we fay, an author, 
who labours after glory, takes more pains 
in the completion of his piece ; than he, 
'who works, merely for intereft: and,- when 
an avaritious man lays out his money, it is 
more through honour., than inclination. 

75. 
World* 

Umvir/e, 
World, conveys only an idea, of one An- 
gle being, though general ; that which ex- 
ills : Vmverfi, an ides, of many beings, 
or, rather that, of all pares of the world i 
all that exifts : the firft, of thefe words, is, 
fometimes, ufed in the literal fenfe, as 
when, we fay, the old and new world % 
and fometimes in a figurative, as, when 
we fay, in this world, and in the o- 
ther ; the wicked world -, the polite world : 
the fecond, is, always, ufed according to 
the 
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die letter i and in a fenfe that excepts no 
one thing : it is, for this reafon, when we 
would exprefs the univer/e, by the term, 
■werld, that, we are obliged to put the 
word, all, before it, which, we have -no 
occafion to do, by univer/e j for example,. 
we Ihould fay, the fun warms all the world, 
and, is the heat of the univerfe. 



76. 

Anfooer, 

The anfwer, is made to a demand or z 
queftion, -aflced ; the reply, to an anfwer or 
a remonftrance. 

. Academics are taught firft, to ftart diffi- 
culties, and then, to anfwer them. It is 
nobler, to hear a wife remonftrance, and* 
profit by it ; than make any reply. 

The word, anjwer, is more extenfive in 
its fignification, than reply ; we snfiver the 
queftions of ihofe, who aflt us \ the de- 
mands, of fuch, as expect our fervices •, the 
examination of counfel - r the arguments of 
difpuunts i the letters we receive ; and, 
for 
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for all our conduct. The word, reply, is far 
more limited ; it fuppofes a difpute, com- 
menced from difference of fentiment ; we 
reply, to- the anfwer, of an author whofe 
works we have criticifed ; to the reprimands 
of thofe, whole correction, we are unwilling 
to fubmit to j to pleaders j to an anfwer in 
chancery. 

An anfwer, fhould be clear, true, and 
diftated by rcafony and good fe'nfe j a reply, 
flrong and convincing, armed by truth, 
and ftrengthened by experience. 

We fhould teach children, as' much a* 
poffible, to give nice and judicious anf- 
toersi and convince them, that there is 
more honour, in liftning, than in making 
replies to- thole, who have the goodnefs to 
inftruct them. 



77- 

Danger, I Rifk, 

Hazard* ] Venture, 

All thefe words, imply, chance of harm $ 

but that, of danger, relates to the evil, that 

may happen \ thofe, of hazard, risk, and, 

Venture, to the good, we may lofc j with 

this- 
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this difference, that, hazard* exprefTes Some- 
thing, near; rift, fomething, at a diftance ; 
venture* fomething, farther off, relating only 
to the poffibility of events. Hence thofe 
expreflions, in danger* of death; in hazard, 
of our life j by giving a loofe to debau- 
chery, we risk our health ; nothing venture* 
nothing have. 

Danger, creates fear •, hazard, alarm; risk, 
caution ; but we, often venture, with the 
greateft fatisfaction. 

The avaritious man, fpurred on by ia- 
tereit, fears no danger ; hazards his health 
and happinefs -, runs every risk that attends 
. his profeffion ; and, gladly, ventures hit 
all, in fearch of that, which, if obtained) 
lie would not have the fpirit, to enjoy. 



7 8. 

Againp* 
Injpitt of. 

Both thefe, denote opposition 1 but, the 
expreflion, infpite of* implies, more refolu- 
tion and greater force, than the word, 
ugainjl , againjif fuppofing little,, or no re- 
ft fiance, 
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fillance, in the objeft oppofedj but, in 
fpite of,, a confiderable ftruggle. 

We ail: egainfi the wilt, or, againji rule, 
and, iajpiie of oppositions. 

The good man, does nothing, againfi 
the dictates of his confcicnce. The wicked 
man, commits fin, infpite of the puoilh- 
ment, annexed to it. 

Raftinefs, will attempt things, againfi 
all appearance of fuccefs j and refolution, 
will purfue the attempt, in fpite of all the 
©bftacles it meets with. 



79- 

Beldnefsy I Impudence, 

Attdarioufnefi, \ Effrontery, 

There is a commendable boldnefs, that 
proceeds from a felf-confcioufnefs of 
worth j but the Boldnefs, which is here 
meant, fprings from ignorance ; is brazen 
and prefuming. Audatioufnefs, is a greater 
degree of boldnefi ; fuch, as is fteeled a- 
gainft reproof ; is rude and noify. Impu- 
dence confifts, in being an utter ftranger, to 
all kind of modefty ; is fcurrilous and abu- 
fi«. Effrontery^ proceeds from pride, and 
ielf- 
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felf-fufficiehcy j is overbearing and info- 
lent. 

The bold, are unawed by diffidence-, 
they fpeak, with great affurance ; neither 
the quality or rank of thole, they addrefs, 
being able to difconcert them. The more 
you reprove the audacious man, the more 
it hardens him -, he, wilfully, forgets the 
refpeft, due to his fuperiors, and, idly, 
imagines his boifterous behaviour, a dif- 
tinguifhing mark of manhood. The wea- 
pons of the impudent, are faucinefs and 
abufe; which, they take up at' every turn; 
and, with which, they lay about them, in 
a moil unmerciful manner. As great a 
caufe of effrontery, as any, is 'the want of 
education; he, whom it pofieffes, is ar- 
rogant and infolent, a .ftranger to good- 
fenfe, and unacquainted with the rules of 
good-breeding. 



So. 
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8o. 



Advantageous, 
Beneficial. 

' Profitable, is more applicable to gain ; 
Advantageous, to honour, or any kind of 
convenience ; beneficial, to health. 

Some kinds of merchandife, are far 
more profitable, thin others. A good 
name is very advantageous, as, it fervcs 
to pufh us forward in the world. Lo'fs 
of blood, to a feverilh perfon, is very 
beneficial. 

Light profits, make a heavy purfe. A 
feafonable word, fpoke in favour, is, fre- 
uently, of more advantage* than die great- 
eft fervices. The greateft benefit to the 
fcul, is, a fincere repentance. 
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Si. 

To See, |' To Behold, 

Look at, | View. 

We fee, whatever fttikes the fight : we 
leek at an object, when we defignedly 
cafl our eye upon it : we heboid it, when 
we look with attention : we view it, when 
we furvey it. 

We fee, all objects before our eyes : we 
look at, thofe, which excite ouf curiofity : 
we heboid, fuch, as caufe our admiration : 
we view, thofe, we are defirous to ex- 
amine. 

We fee, diftinftly or confufedly. We 
look at, near, or at a diftan«e. We be- 
held, with wonder and attention. We 
view, with care and exaftnefs. 

The eyes, open, to fee ; turn, to look 
at; fix themfelves, to heboid; and move 
all ways, to view. 

The. connoifieur, in painting, leeks at 
the firft picture, he fees ; if it be the work 
of a celebrated artift, he hebolds ir, with 
pleafure, and views every part of it, with 
tnegrcateft minutenefs. 

St. 
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To Stare, 
Gaze. 

Though the common meaning of thefs 
words is, to fix both the eyes upon an obr 
jeft, and look at it with wonder, intently 
and carneftly * yet, there is a great diffe- 
rence between them : flaring, implies, 
looking, with wonder and impudence ; 
gazing, with wonder and refpeft. 

The impudence of fome fellows, is fo 
great, that, they vWXfiare, a modeft woman, 
out of countenance. 

A man in love, will, fqirjetimes, gaze 
upon the obfeft of his affections, tilt he, 
almoft, lofes his fight. 

When our Saviour firft appeared to his 
difciples, after his refurreftion ; they gazed 
on him, with alroniftiment and rapture. 

To Jiare another, in the face, has, al- 
ways, been confidered, as a breach of good 
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Serviceable. 

: 'As nearly fynonymous, as thefe words 
may appear to be, there is, yet, a mani- 
feft difference between them, but the dif- 
tin&ion is fo delicate, as to require fome 

. attention to difcover it. U/eful^ in my opi- 
nion, is more applicable to things, in uie ; 
to thole we have often recourfc to ; and 
what, cannot be well done without : &£>■- 
viceable, to things, of fervice, fuch, as we, 
oftener, do without, than with : and fuch, 
as we little expecT: to have. Thus, furni- 
ture is ufefuli memorandum books, to per- 
fons engaged in a multiplicity of BuGnefs, 
are u/eful. Friends and good connections, 
axe Jkrviceabk. 

The plummet, is fo u/eful to the carpen- 
ter ; that, to fix a perpendicular, without 
it, would give him a great deal of trouble. 
Of all animals, a horfe, is the raott fervice - 
able. 

To thofe, who take {huff, a box, is ex- 
tremely u/eful s but its contents, very far, 
from /crvictable. 

84. 
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84. 

Gulfb, 
Abyfi. 

What thefe words Ihould expreis, is ra- 
ther imaginary, than real ; they are, ge- 
nerally, ufed therefore in a figurative fenfe : 
we are fuppofed to be fwallowed up, by a 
gulpb ; and loft, in an alyfs. The firft, car- 
ries with it, an idea of infattable voracity, 
which drags in and confutes all, that ap- 
proaches j the fecond, of an unmeafurable 
' depth, to whofe bottom, we can never get; 
and in which, we lofe, at the fame time, 
the fight of the place, from whence, we 
came, and of that, where, we are going. 

A gulpby is fuppofed to have, many 
.turns and windings; of which, when, we 
have once fet a ftep in, we cannot poflifcly 
get out, but are" carried on, in fpite of all 
our endeavours to the contrary. hiiaby'fs t 
is fuppoted to. haye,. many uncertain and 
obfeu^re roads^, without end ; in which, th'o' 
we may, forhctimesj ftbop,' in hopes of find- 
ing a way put; yet, being deceived, we 
become difheartened, bewildered with 
doubts, and overwhelmed with defpair^ 
F 2 A 
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A loofe. woman, is a gulpb of woe, all 
perilhes there i virtue, riches, and health. 
Philofophy, teaches us, that man is, con- 
tinually, wandering, in an abyfs of dark- 
nejs. ■• ■ 



8 5 . 

Determination, 
. Refolution. . 

TuetemiHation, is an aft of judgment, 
and fuppofes examination i rtfolution, an 
aft Of the will, and fuppofes deliberation :. 
the firft muts but fufpehce; the laft, wa- 
vering. • , , ' . 

Our etetitkitiatims, ihould'be juft, to 
-avoid repentance j our refolutiotts, fixed, to 
exclude variation* 
'" Nothing is more' difagreesble, both to 
ourfelves and others i thin to "be, always, 
undetermined, In our affairs, and trrtfokte, 
in our proceedings. 

It *xs more difficult, to determine on points 
of precedence i than,, on folid and real m- 

■'• , ..'-■■ ■ ," terefls. 
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cereffs. There are, no weaker refolutiem 
than thofe, made at confeflion, or, on a 
fick-bed j the firft return of health, carry- 
ing us again, into the fame courle of life. 

We may be determined, and yet not re- 
fofoedi that is, we may come to fome de~- 
cifioDj. ant] {till, not be Co far refolved, al 
to put that decitjon, into execution ; fear, 
timidity, or, fome other motive, may pre- 
vent U9. 

The determinations of women, are feldoo> 
better grouqded, than on whimfey or ca- 
price : Meni are, fo often, led by tafte'and 
cuftom : that, their rejelutions are, gene- 
rally, vain. 

" In fciencei we fay, the determination of »> 
points the rejohtim of a difficulty. . 
• The more,' we determine, the lefs, we 
prove. ' Though, _in the fchooU, we anfwer 
every difficulty, we refolvt but few. 
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86. 

Old, • 

jbteient, ■ 
Antique. 

Thcfc words rife one upon the other j 
antique., Upon ancient, and that, of ancient, 
upon old. 

A fafhion is <j#, when it ceafes ro be in 
life ; ancient, when its ufe, has been, fome- 
time, pad ; antique, when it has been, a 
long time, ancient. 

That, which is recent, is not old; that* 
which is new, is not ancient; that, which 
is modern, is not antique. 

Oldtufi agrees beft with age ; andentnefs, 
with the origin of families; antiquity, with 
what exifted in former times. 

As wc grow old, we decreafe in ftrength ; 
but gain more experience. 

Ancientnefs, makes fafhions difagrceable -, 
but adds fplendour to nobility. 

Antiquity, deftroys the proofs of hiftory, 
and weakens credit; but renders monu- 
ments of greater value, 

8 7- 
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87. 

General, 

Univerfal. 

General* implies, a great number of par- 
ticulars i univerfal* every particular. 

The government of princes, has no ob-| 
je£t in view, but, the general good. The 
providence of God, is univerfal. 

An orator fpeaks, in general* when he 
makes no particular application.. Know- 
ledge is univerfal, when it knows ever/ 
thing. 

Cbriftianity is, generally, known and be- 
lieved i but, not univerfally. 



SB. 

m>r& 

Term, 
Expreffien* 
Nothing is more common, than an in* 
dticriminate ufe of thefe words-; and yet 
none differ more among themfelves. A 
word, is a fingle part of fpeech; is" gene- 
ral, and determined by ufe : . Term, is a 
F 4 par- 
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particular caft of language ; owes its for- 
mation to the fiibjeft, and \ts excellence, 
to its foitablenefs. Expre/fion, is a certain 
mode of fpeech ; rifes from thought, and 
is, more or lefs, beautiful, according to its 
particular turn. 

The purity of language, depends upon 
its words ; the precifion, upon its terms ; 
and brilliancy, upon its exprejfions. 

Elaborate, difcowfes, require the words* 
to be, truly, Englilh } the terms y proper \ 
and the exprejtons noble. 

A word, which has efcaped us, unde- 
fignedly, fometimes, has been attended 
with fatal confequences. Terms of art, are 
now, pretty generally, known % however, 
rftey appear with, little grace, except, in. 
the mouths of the prpfeflbrs of thofe arts. 
Starched or far-fetched exprefltons, carry with 
them, an air of pedantry. 



Pik, 

Thefe words, equally, fignify a quantity 

of things together, one upon another i 

with 

Gowlc" ."• 
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with this difference,, th&ptfe, rather means. 
things put up, regularly 5 whereas, Z>f(y>, 
implies no other order in the arrangement, 
than what rifes from, chance. As, a file of 
wood i a heap of rubbilh. 

We fay, a pile of bricks,; when they 
are, the materials, prepared for building t 
and a heap of bricks, when they are, the 
remains of a fallen edifice. 



.90. 

Departure* 

Death, 

Deceafe. 
■''Departure, 'is a ftile; more refined, and 
carries with it, an idea of the .paflage,. from 
one life; to another-, deqt%, more com- 
mon; and fignifies, preclfelyi*. extinction 
of life j deceafe, more ftudied, is a term 
"ibmewiiat bordering upon the isvr, and~im- 
plies, the refuge of mortality. The fe- 
cond, of thefe words, is made ufeof, with 
refpect to all forts of animals i the other 
two, to man only. 

A glorioos departure^.- is pVeferable to a 
tfumeful fife. Death, is the common Iqj 

■-'■;y- v.-.-w * : -. ;; "■/" »f 
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of all things living. Succeffion, does not 
take place, 'till the moment of deceafe. 

Departure prefems nothing horrid to the 
imagination, it indicates fomething agree- 
able, in eternity: deceafe, conveys, only, 
an idea of trouble, in being feparated 
from things, we are much attached to : 
-but death, prefents fomething dreadful and 
affrighting. 



.91. 

ft**'. 
Worth. 

Value, rifes from the- intrinfic good- 
nefs of things ; worth from the eftimation, 
ofthem. 

. Of, two things, the belt, is the raoft 
valuable ; and that worth moft, that bears 
the greateft. price, ■ 



■ ■ ■ : .92. ; 

Bottom, ' \ Bale. 

Of thefe four words, valley, implies, "a 

narrow fpace, fituated between two hills j 

bottom, a like fpace, but, quaggy and difa- 

I grecablc. 
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greeablc. Vale, Ggnifies, a fpace, more 
extended : whereas, dak-, means, rather, 
low lands. 

The words, dale and vale, are, oftener, 
found in poetry ; valley and bottom, in 
prole. 

Valleys are, for the mod part, winding, 
and, as they receive water from the hilts 
on each fide, are, generally,, converted into 
meads. He, whofe houfe ftands in a bot- 
tom, cannot live on a more unhealthy fpot. 
A fine vale, with beautiful enclofures, 
bounded by riling woods, is a delightful 
profpecV Dales, are much ealier to be 
ploughed, than hilly lands. ' 



93- 

Head, 
Chief.. 
The word bead, is reckoned .fynonymous 
only, to thief,, when ufed in a figurative 
fenfe ; but, even then, it requires a diffe- 
rent application. Head, agrees bell, with 
refpect to arrangement : chief, with regard 
to Subordination. Thus, we fay, the bead 
F6 of 
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of a batallion, or, a (hip ; the cbfcf 
of a party, or, an undertaking. 

A commander in chief, is generally, at 
the bead of his troops. 



94. 

Impediment, 
ObJtacU, 



There feems to be a gradation in thefe 
words. The impediment, frays ; the objla- 
cle refills i the ubjlruflicn, puts an entire 
. (top to. 

We fay, remove the impediment ; fur- 
rrraunt the cbjtaele ■, take 'SWay orvanquifh 
the objlrufiion. 

Even fmall impediments, ibmetimes, 
prove fuch obstacles, as cbftruSt our beft 
endeavours. 

The word, impediment, feems to exprefs 
fomething, rifing from the nature and 
proper circumftanccs of what we are 
about ; that, of eljiacle, fomething, from 
a'foreign caufe j that of ebfiruStion, fome- 
thing, proceeding from a fuperior force. 

.Every temptation, may be faid, to im- 
ped* 



[ '"9 ] 
peJeKMt relblutions to virtue* The elo- 
quence of Demofthenes, was the greateft 
ebftack, that Philip of Macedon found,. 
in all his political undertakings, and whkh- 
he could never furmount, but by force of 
arms. Nearnefs of kin, is an ebfkruBim 
to marriage* which the laws have made, 
and which, thofe laws, only, can take 
away. 



95- 

Learning, 

Literature^ 

Erudition. 

Of all order of words, there does not 

appear a more regular climax than in the. 

above three ; which feems to be compleat- 

ed, by the word, knowledge} but as that,- 

has never been accounted fynonymous 

with theft, ! mall take no nonce of it*. 

here. 

Learning, implies, limply, that know- 
ledge, which we acquire, by our common 
ftudy at fchool. Literature, denotes, po- 
lite learning, or, an acquaintance with the 
■Belles Lettr.es, and is rather, practical :. 
but 

. o ^Gqpgk 



but erudition, fignifies, great depth of 
knowledge, with a particular relation to 
that, which is fpeculative. 

Without Tome degree of learning, 'tis 
impoffible to pais well, through the world. 
There was a time, where the nobility piqued 
themfelves, on being men of literature. 
A tafte for erudition, will fumifli infinite 
amufement, for' a tranquil and retired 
lifc. ' 



96. . 

To' Ikquire, 
Interrogate, 

4k. 

We inquire, we interrogate, we aft, in or- ■ 
der to know ; but the verb, inquire, im- 
plies, curiofity j that, . of interrogate, au- 
thority ; that of ajk, fomething, more-, 
civil and refpectful. 

The words inquire, and interrogate, make 
fcnfc, by themfelves *, but, to ufe the word 
ajk, with propriety, we muft add the< mat- 
ter to it; that is, to make the fenfc per- 
fect, we muft mention the thing we 
ajk. . . 

'Tia 
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*Tis the bufinefs of a fpy, to make en- 
quiries. Criminals are interrogated by the 
judge. The foldier ajks orders from the 
commanding officer. 



97- 

To Sbm, 

Avoid, 
Ffy. 
■ VJtJbun, thofeperfons, whom we would 
not fee, or by whom, we would not befeen. 
-We avoid, doing things that are di&gna- 
abltf* to us. We #■, both perfons and 
things, which we fear and dread. 

In the words, Jhm and avoid, which 
feem to have the nearer! affinity to each 
other j there is this ftatidmg difference, 
that, the word, Jhun y is generally, ap-- 
plied to perfons j that, of avoid, to things-. 

Irtorder tofiy, we turn to the oppofite 
fide, ■ and get quick away, to prevent be- 
ing taken ; in order to jhun, we take ano- 
ther road, getting flily away, to avoid be- 
ing feen, or to efcape a trap •, in order 
to avoid, we ufe feme extraordinary means. 

We 
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We Jbun troableforae company. We 
avoid running into excels. We fiy thofe, 
who puriue us. 

Knowlege of the world, makes us Jbun. 
Prudence makes us avoid. Fear,- makes us 

The beft remedy againtt the plague, is to 
fly far from the place where it is. The 
fureft method of preferring our innocence, 
is to Jbun bad company. It is an a& of the 
greateft weakncfs, not to avoid doing thofe 
things, which are detrimental to our in - 
terett. 



Severity, . ,, 
Rigour... 

Severity t {hews itfelf, . chiefly, in the 
manner of thinking and judging ; it con- 
demns readily and admits of no excufe. Hi* 
goitTy is feen, particularly, in. the manner 
of punifhing ; it pardons nothing* , nor 
Jigbtens the ftroke. : 

. Fane-devotees are Jevtre^ -only, tochers, 
-whom, they are ever eager to condemn ; 
and are always,, applauding their own ac- 
tions. Rigour, can never be justifiable, 
•■> •' but, . 
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but, at thofe times, when example is of 
thcutmoft confeqocnce ; yet, even then, 
feme fort of allowance fhould be made for 
human frailty. 

99. 

To Succour, I To J$#, 
Help, I Relieve. 

We make ufe of the word, Juccour, in 
danger; help, in labour ; a(ftft, in want ; 
relieve, in difirefs. The fi«ft, fprings from 
a motive of generality ; the ferand, from 
good nature ; the third, from humanity t. 
the fourth, from companion. 

We. give fucccur, ■ in battle; we btfp, 
when we carry part of another's burden ■* 
we ajfijl, the poor; and rt&tvt, the af- 
flicted. 

The policy of ftates has found: it necef- 
fary to fuscour each other, when the pow- 
er of any one of tbem, is gaining too 
great a head. Very extraordinary things- 
have been done, by the joint help of num- 
bers. Many a parent, has beggar'd him- 
felf, in advancing the fortune of his child,. 
tis therefore, the indupen&ble duty of that 
child, to qffift his fcitber,, to the utmoft 
o£ 
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of his power. The truly companionate 
man, receives, as much inward fatisfactton 
in relieving the diftrcflcd, as he commu- 
nicates. 



Continually* 



That which we do, always, we do, at all 
times, and on all occaflons * that* which 
is done, continually, is done, without inter- 
ruption* or intermifCon, but* for a time 
limited ; whereas* what is done* perpetu- 
ally, is done* alfo* without intermiffion* 
and, without any regard to time. . 

We fbould* always, prefer our duty to 
our pleafure. It is impodlble to be, conti- 
nually, at work. The heavenly bodies are, 
perpetually, in motion. 

To pleafe in company, we lhould, always, 
talk well* but not, continually. The longi- 
tude may be difcovercd by perpetual 
motion. 



101. 
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Diverfity t 

Variety. 

Diverjity,. fuppofes a change, which 
tafte is always in fearch of; in order to dif- 
cover fomc novelty that may enliven and 
delight it : variety, fuppofes a plurality of 
things, differing from each other in like- 
nefs, which cheers the invagination, apt to 
be cloyed with too great a uniformity. 

Without fome atverfity, life would be, 
altogether, infipid. Nature has thrown infi- 
nite variety among the fmalleft objects -, 
which, if we cannot perceive, is owing to 
a defe£t of light. 

An agreeable Mverfity of colours, will 
give as much pleafure to the eye, as har- 
monious founds to the ear. Variety of 
amufements, infallibly, lead us into a dif- 
fipation. 



Difference,. 
Diftuie, 
gtarrel, 
Oppofition of interefts, caufes differences. 
Contrariety of opinions, produces difputes. 
Harlhnefs 

Goeglc 
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Harfhnels of difpofitions, is the fourcc ofr 
quarrels. •-■-,.. 

We make up, the difference. We end, 
the difpule. We appeafe, the quarrel. 
'' Envy and covetoufnefs, make, fome- 
-tii'Be*, gie&t differ tn wi for- trifles-. Prejudice 
. and want of atten-oioo- to- what is faid, 
commonly, prolong -difputes. '■ Quarrels,. 
ftp the melt part, proceed more from di£ 
yofnkm, than amtnofrty. 

-. . . ^.*Bj£/.-:.- 

''2% ■■-■-■. '■' 

&Y*. • 

Thtfe twowp^*»arecpt^dered,.piiljv. 
as tynonyraous, vjhen tihey,imply,/affli&eQV 
■.with difeafe ; buti ^s jndifctimjnatejy, a$ 
they may beufed, even in that fenie,' ftill,. 
they convey different ideas, marking diffe- 
-rent degrees o£ illnefs. The. -word ill, in 
my opinion^ isiifed, wuh.moft propriety, 
when health is the leaft impaired.-, that of 
jfick, when the body is greatly difeafed. 
Thus we fay, when we find a heavinefs 
ugon. the fgir«j, or, a want. of. appetite : 
that 
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that i»e ate ilk, feat when the whole . frame 
■of.'any »be is. difardered, we, liituratty, Ay, 

be a. /ft. . 

When we apply either of thefc words to 
ourielves, they carry very different meait- 
jnfes.j (hue, I tmiU,h general, and implies, 
dhfprderttV in any pat* of the body % 

whcfeaa-, I amjick, is particular, and means, 

difordered, in the ftoroach. 

There is, yet, a further diflinftion be- 
tween them~i IB, is~moft applicable, when 

in pain only % Jrcfo when difeafed ; thus, 

we fay, he is iU of the gout ; but,^ac, of 

a fever. 



IO4.. ■ ' 

IMJimper, 
Siekiufu 
Difiafe and dijlemper t imply, particular 
difordtrSi with this diffetence, that, Sifiaft 
is Wore applicable to mxn ■, dijlmper, to 
brutes ; Whereas, Jiibiefs, is more general, 
and may be applied to either. 

Difeafesy fuch as the plague, fevers, 
&c. are, fometimes, fo epidemical, as to 

"J 
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lt.y wafte more, than the fword. Difiempers, 
among cattle, are, generally, infectious. 
Divine difpleafure hath, often, (hewn it- 
felf, by a general Jicknefs, among men and 
oeafts. 

Both difeafes and dijitmpers, when, be- 
come universal, are Jickneffes, fo fevere, as 
draw the joint prayers of a people, in 
hopes, to avert them. 



105. 

Weary, 

Tired, 
Fatigued. 
It is the continuation of the fame thing, 
that either, wearies, or tires, with this dif- 
ference, that, weary, implies, a lefs de- 
gree ; tired, a greater •, but it is labour that 
fatigues. We grow weary, or tired with 
ftanding. We in fatigued with work. 

' When we are weary of a thing, to com- 
plete it, we lack fpirits ; when, tired, we 
are, totally, unable -, when fatigued, we 
want ftrength to go through it, as we 
would. 

Wearinefs, 
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Wearitufs, proceeds, fometimes, from an 
unwillingnefs, in what we undertake ; we 
are, frequently, tired, through difpofition 
of body, and (low circulation of blood ; 
but, fatigue, is, always, the confequence 
of much action ; it fuppofes excefs of 
work, with reipeft, cither to difficulty or 
length of time. 

In a figurative fenfe, a petitioner grows 
weary \ through his impatience ; tired, thro* 
his perfeverance ■, arid fatigued, through his 
importunities. 

We are weary, with waiting j tired, with 
ill-fuccefs-i and fatigued with purfuing. 

Thus, may we be weary, and not tired ; 
tired, yet, not fatigued. 



J 06. 

light, 

Brightness, 



light, is, the origin or commencement 
of brigbinefs ; fpkttdor, is, brigbtnefs in per- 
fection. 

The 
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The intention of light, is, only, to mats 
«bjc£U vUible, that, of hrigbtmfs, to make 

. them, dearly, diftinguiibable and known ; 
fplender % fliews them, to the gFeatefl: de- 
gree of perfection. 

, Jt is light at day-break j bright? la the 
morning j fplendid, at noon. 

"We attribute light, to the ftars ; brlgbt- 
tufs, to the moon ; and fplendar, to the 

• fun. 



107. 

BrilUdncy, 
Radiancy. 
— Tlrefe three-words, -as the 4aft >: F*fe, gra- 
dually, one upon another, and mark the 
different degrees of the effeft of light. 

Lujire, feems to, be poffeffed of polifli, 
only; brilliancy of lights but, radiancy, 
of fire. 

Luftre, mines, only j brilliancy, daz2les ; 
but, radiancy, glares. 
". We, fcldom, make ufe of the word 
luftre, but, in the literal fenfe ;. whereas, 
we, frequently, ufe that, of radiancy, and, 
much 
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much more often, that, of briUianey, ia the 
figurative. Confidered then, in this fenfe-, 
it appears to me, that, it is the force of 
truth, the energy of language, and the 
newnefs of the thoughts, that give radiancy, 
to a difcourfe j whereas, brilliancy^ rifes 
from the beautiful turns and lively touches 
of expreffion : and that, it is the choice of 
words, the agreement of terms, and the ar- 
rangement of phrafes, that give a lufire, to 
what is faid. 



108. 

m/dom* 
Prudence. 

Wifdom, makes us aft and ipeak, pro- 
perly j prudence, prevents our fpeaking, or 
acting, improperly. The -firft, in order to 
attain its ends, fearches out the belt paths 
to follow : the fecond, that it may not mifs 
its aim, tries, to difcover the bad ways, in 
order to avoid them. 

Wifdom* is more knowings prudence,* 
more wary. 

e ;,.,■ 
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The wife man, makes ufe of thofe means, 
that are oioft proper for his purpofe ; he 
conducts himfeJf, by the light of reafon. 
Tbtprudatty man, takes thofe ways, he 
thinks mod fure ; he does not venture, in- 
to places unknown. 

An ancient writer, has faid, that, it is a 
mark of wifdom, not to talk on any fub- 
jeft, but what, we are thorough matters of, 
efpecially, if we would be efteemed: we, may 
add to this maxim, that, it is a piece of 
prudence* not to bring a difagreeable fub- 
jccVbn the tapis, particularly, if we are de- 
firous of being beloved. 



IO9, 

ToK»<4 . 

Meet with' ; 

"Vfcfind, things, unknown, or, which we 
ftught after. " We meet withy things, that 
are in our way, or, which prefect them- 
felvestous, unfoughf for. 

The unfortunate,/)^, always, fome re- 
ff3!&, in their m'ufbrtunes. People, who 
2 readily 
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readily unite themfelves with all the world, 
are liable to meet with bad company. 



Union, 
Joining. 

Union, relates, particularly* to two dif- 
ferent things, which agree together. Join- 
ing, reJpefts properly two diftant things, 
which draw near together, one after the 
other. 

The word, union, carrys with it an idea 
of agreement, and fitnefs : that, of joining, 
feems to fuppofe, fome kind of motion. 

We fay, the union, of colours ; and the 
joinings of armies : the anion, of two neigh- 
bours ; and the joining, of two rivers. 

That, which is not united, is divided : 
that which is not joined, is feparated. 

"We unite, in order to ' form a fociety, 
Vic join, for the fake of company. 

Union, is, often, ufed, in a figurative fenfc; 
but joining, only, in the literal. 

G 2 Union 
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Union, is the fupport of families, and the 
power of ftates. The joining of many 
ftreams, forms great rivers. 



Situation, 
Condition, 
Statt. 

Thewords, Jitualion and condition, imply, 
fomething accidental, and tranfitory j with 
this difference, that, fituation, refpefts out- 
ward circumftances ; condition, thofe, within 
the matter referred to-, whereas, that of 
Jlate, implies, fomething, more habitual, 
and lafting. 

We, generally, ufe the word, Jitualion, 
as relative, to affairs, rank or fortune j 
condition, with refpeft, to the nature, qua- 
lity or property of a thing; and that, of 
Jiate, applying it to health, or, our wcH or 
ill- being. 

We fay, our Jitualion is bad y when we 

are furrounded with difficulties: that a 

building is in bad condition ; when out 

of 
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of* repair; and, that fome perlbns en- 
joy but an indifferent ftatt of health. 

An iW-jiate of health, added to a bad 
fituation of affairs, is a condition, into which, 
every man mult, naturally, dread the fal- 
ling. 

Such, is the condition, andViciffitude of 
human life, that, the mod prudent men, 
have, often, found themfelves in perplex - 
ingfttuattom ; and from zjlatc of happinefs, 
have, as ic were, through the perverfenefs 
of fortune, fallen into one molt wretched 
and deplorable. 



Gf'FaJbion, 
Of^tfaiity. 

As fynonymous, as^thefe expreffions may 
be, in the mouths of thole, who ufe them j 

' they, Hill, imply particular characters, in 
their right fignification, when we are ob- 
liged; on "certain occafions, to exprefs our- 
felves properly. The laft of there exprrf- 
fions, rifes upon the firft, and fignifics the 
nobility; whereas, by "the other, is, only, 
underftood the gentry. 

.-..-! G 3 The ' 
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The pride and folly of the world b 
grown to fo great a pitch, that perfons in 
trade, are, continually, apeing people of 
of-fafiaon i and thofe, ef-fajhtea, people of- 
futility. 



"3- 

Notes* 

Remarks, 

Qbfervations. 

Notes, imply, a fhortnefe and precifion : 
remarks, a choice and diftinction : obfer- 
toattons, fomething critical and far-fetched. 

Notes, are» often, neceffary: remarks, 
are, fometimes, ufeful : obfervations, fhould 
be, always, learned. 

Change of manners and cuftoms,. for 
the mofl part, render' authors in want of 
notes. There are as good remarks, perhaps, 
to be made upon the moderns, as upon 
the ancients. Hiftorical obfervations, make 
antiquity more known. 
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114. 

To Take, 

Receive, 
Accept. 

We take, what, is given us. We receive, 
what, is Tent us. Wc accept, what, is 
offered us. 

We take, money ; we receive, favours % 
we accept, fervices. 

To accept, implys, always, conient apd 
approbation ; to receive, does not ; to take, 
excludes, only, refufal. 

due. We Ihould, always, acknowledge 
thofe civilities we have received. Whar, 
we have once accepted, Ihould, never 
afterwards be rejefted. 
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Sentiment^ 

Opinion^ 

Thought. 

Thefe words are all in ufe, when the 
bare expreffion, only, of ideas, is in que/1 
tion. In this fenfe, fentiment, a more 
certain-, it is a belief, raifed by folid or 
apparent reafons ; opinion* is more doubt- 
ful; it is a judgement, built on ibme foun- 
dation : Thought, is ft ill lei's certain ; spring- 
ing, only, from conjecture. 

me worajmtmm, is uied, with tA6tt 
propriety, when the fubject, is on tafte. 
That, Homer is an excellent poet, is the 
fentiment, of every man of learning. The 
word opinion, agrees beft, when talking of 
fcience. It is the general opinion-, that the 
fun, is the centre of the world. The word 
thought, is, more particularly, in ufe; when 
we are judging of the event of things oc, 
the aftions of men. Politicians have long 
thought, that, the Mofcovians would find 
a greater advantage from Alia, than from 
Europe. 

Senti- 
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Stntimmts, are, in (brae meafare, guided, 
by the influence of the heart; we, often, 
find them in favour of thofe perfons we 
love. Opinions, are frequently, owing to 
prejudice,, it is common for fcholars, to 
have good oneifor their mailers. TbcufM, 
rife, greatly, from imagination > they are, 
often, chimerical. 



116. 

Refektm, : \ Bravery, 
Courage Intrepidity, 

Re/olutiott, either /banifhes fear ortfiir- 
mounts it -, it will not admit a falling back, 
but is (launch on all occafions. Courage, is 
impatient to attack-, it undertakes boldly, 
and is not leffened by difficulty. Vakur, 
ac"b with vigour ; it gives no way to refift- 
ance, but, purfues its enterprize, in fpite 
of oppofuion. Bravery, knows no. fear; 
it runs nobly into danger, and prefers ho- 
nour to life itfelf. Intrepidity, encounters 
the greateft perils with the utmoft CQQfc 
ne& y and dares, even prefent, death. 

Gj She 
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The three Grft of thefe words, feem 
more relative to a&ion, than the two laft j 
and the two laft, fcera to imply, a greater 
fearfulneis of danger, than the three firit. 

Rtfsluiitm, fopporcsus in a&ioo. Courage, 
makes us advance. Valour* makes us exe- 
cute. Through bravery* wc espok °ur- 
felves to danger. We would facrifice our- 
fclves through intrepidity. 

Refolution, fltould never defcrt us : ' Ma- 
ny*, fhould, always, determine, us to do 
right : valour, would never make us def- 
pife the enemy : bravery, fhould not pride 
itfelf in oppofition: nor, fhould intrepidity* 
fhewitfelf, but, in cafes of duty or neccf- 
fity. 



lift 
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117. 

In a P often, 

Paffionate. 

An impatient agitation, or, riling of the 
blood, againft any one, who has offended 
us, is the. common import of the two firft, 
of thefe terms : The word, angry, implies, 
a paflion more internal and lafting ; where- 
as the expreffion, in 'apajfion, "carries fh its* 
idea, a fudden, external gull: of anger j 
ihort, but violent. 

Anger t mall, fomerimes, brood in the 
breaft, for years ; tilt at lafl it becomes, as 
it were, fixed and fettled 1 Ibmeuraes, it 
will difiemble, for a long while together! 
but, often, finds it extremely difficult tq 
pardon : On the contrary, it is the gene,* 
ral chara&eriftic of thofe, who are in a 
paffion, to forgive, as foon as it fubfides j 
which may, perhaps, be the next quarter 
of an hour ; befides, the man,, in a ps§en„ 
cannot ifuTemble; \m violence of anger, 
mult have vent; when that's obtained,, he 
is as cool as before : indeed,, his paffiox, 
will now and then, fettle into confirmed 
. v l g 6 tngtr, 
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anger* but when that is the cafe, it is, ge- 
nerally, owing to. repeated offences. 

With refpect to the word, pajienaie, there 
is a wide difference, between the man in a 
PqfftoBi and the pajfionate man > the one, 
being extraordinary, the other, ordinary. 

Few men, for example, can avoid being 
■in a fafftmi when, they are, greatly, of- 
fended) but pajfwnate people, are heated, 
on the moft trifling occafions. 



118. 

Paffitmate. 
According to my conception, it appears, 
that bafy, relates, more, to action or 
blows j and that, p*£mote> goes feldom 
farther, than words. 

A bafty man, is apt to lift his hand; it 
is, generally, with him, a word and a blow. 
A pajfwnate man, will vent his anger in 
words, only. 

■ We ihould be upon our guard, when, 
•w\(h : hqfiy people s and have patience, with. 
the pajjumate.- 

-. - i}s3t 
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Strong, [ Stout* 

Rebuff, I Sturdy. 

Strength, is, chiefly, owing to the con- 
ftruction of the mulcles. A little man "is, 
often, firongtTy than a greater. Robu8nefs r 
carries with it, an idea of luftinefs, is lefi 
lubjeft to infirmities^ and, much owing to 
conftttution. A fhort man, may be robuji'. 
By Jtout, we underftand" tair and ftrong- 
made. A little man, tho* never ioftrong x 
cannot be called, fteut. By Jiurdy, we 
mean Bout, with a degree of hardinefs, 

' Strength, gives a man an advantage over 
his-'enemiesj robujinefc, lends him, an air 
of dignity and' authority j flouttafs, makes 
him, admired-, fiurdinefiy is accompanied, 
with an ajr of meannefs. 
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Cempkifant x . 

Potitty 

WdUM. 

Compkifance, riles from the refpeft we 
mew thofe, whom we meet ; is, fometimes, 
fincere, fometimes, not ■, peliienefs, from the 
flattering methods, we make ufe of in our 
behaviour and conversation •, and is, gene- 
rally, inQncere* but, to \x well-bred, is to 
' Ihew the lame honours, always, with fin- 
cerity. 

Compktfance y is the chara&eriftic of the 
lover - t politenefs* of the courtier; but, to 
be well-bred, denotes, the gentleman. 

We mould be compkifant, without im- 
portunity j and polite, without infipidity. 
The diftinguifhing mark of a well-bred 
man, is, the conftant care he takes, never 
to difguft or offend. 
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Rump-backed* 

Crooked, 

Deformed*' 

The true meaning of the word, bump- 
backed, is, having a riling, upon the bade, 
owing either to crookednefi, or forne other 
caufe, and may be either natural or acci- 
dental : tho* the words, crooked and deform- 
td t convey other ideas, ftiH nothing is 
more common, than to find them, fre- 
quently, in ufc to exprefs the fame as 
bump-backed. By crooktdnefs, is underftood, 
any deviation from natural ftraitnefs. De- 
formity, implies, any part of the body being 
imperfect or unnatural. Thus, a man is 
crooked> if any ways, twifted or bent from 
the natural fiupe i and deformed* if he has 
an eye, a finger, or, a toe, too little, or, too 
much. We may be' bump-backed, or, crook- 
ed, by a fall, or, fome other accident j but 
deformed, we cannot be, otherwife, than by 
a defect or exuberance in nature. 

A man may be deformed, and not crook- 
ed; crooked, yet, not hump -backed. 

121. 
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Pafeffr 
Fi/ajbed, 

QmpUtts 

Ftrfcttion, regards, properly, the beauty, 
which rifes from the defign and conftru&iori 
of the work.;, finijbing, from the workman- 
fhip andhaiid, of the workman. Completion, 
depends upon the want of nothing ; but, 
on the work's having every thing, it fbould 
have. The firft,, excludes all forts of de- 
-fett. The fecond, {hews a particular care 
and attention, to the minuteft article. The 
.third, refpe&s more, the totality of parts. 

We may, eafily,. make a thing com- 
plete | and with much pains, fimjh. it-.j.. but, 
after all, it may not be pcrfctf. 



123* 

Misfortune; 

mjhftb-. 

Calamity. 

Each, of thefe words, denotes, a fad 

event; but, that, of miifortunt, is applied to 

cafu- 
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cafualtics, and, outward circumftances, 
things detached from us. Difafter y refpeets, 
properly, perfonal accidents. Calamity, im- 
plies, fomething, more general. 

It is a misfortune, to lofe our money or 
our friend. It is a iifaSter, to fall or be 
wounded. It is a calamity, to find our- 
felves, fuddenly, difgraced and ruined in 
the world. 

We fay, a great misfortune \ a lhocking 
dif after -, and a dreadful calamity. 

Misfortunes, wilt happen to the bell of 
men. Wc bring difajlers, frequently, upon 
ourfelves, thro* want of proper care. Ca- 
lamities, aret often, fent by heaven, upon 
the "wicked, to roufe them, from their fin- 
ful lethargy. 



124. 
To- Confenh 

♦ Acquiejce, 

Agree. 

We cenfenty- to the will of others, by 

permitting. We acauiefce, in what is pro- 

poled, by conforming. We agree* to what 

is laid, by approving-. 

We 
.Google 
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We, naturally, oppofc, what, we do not 
confetti to ; difcouragc, what, wc will not 
acquiefce in ; and, difpute, wh.it, we cannot 
agree to. 

It appears to me, that, the word, cm- 
fent, foppofes fome authority, in the per- 
fon consenting \ that, of acquiefce, fome fub- 
miflion, in the perfon acquiefcing ■, and that, 
the word agree, denotes, fome averfion » 
difpute. 

Parents, confetti, to the marriage of their 
children. Parties, acquiefce, in the decree 
of a judge. Well-bred perfons, agree, al- 
moft, to every thing. 



125. 

% , JHesagemetti, 1 Ccndufl, 

Diretlion, I Government. 

Admnifiratisn, \ 

Management, refpefts, only, private 
things, trufled to the care of fome one*, to 
employ for the profit of another, and, to 
whom, he is to render an account ; as that 
of a clerk, to his matter. Direfiion, relates to 
certain affairs, where, there is a distribu- 
tion, either of money, office or whatever 
clfo, 
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elfc, is committed to the care of another, 
to preferve pecefTary order. Admmfttaiien, 
refers to objects of greater confequence, 
fuch, as thofe of jufUce, or, the finances of 
a ftatc; it fuppofes a pre-eminence of 
employ, which gives power, credit, and, a 
kind of liberty, in the department, the 
perfon is engaged in. ConduSH, points out 
fome knowledge and ability, with refpeft 
to things ; and, a fubordination, with re- 
gard to perfons. Government, refults from 
authority and dependance; it indicates a 
fuperiority of office, with a particular rela- 
tion, to policy. 

Whofoever has the management of any 
one's concerns in trull ; fliou-ld be as at- 
tentive. and as careful* as if they were his 
own. ; lie, who undertakes the diniiisn of 
public charities t fKould diveft himfelf of 
all prejudice and partiality. A judge 
ought to be. wifely circumfpe^t in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice i and, a prime mi- 
nifter intently wary, in the aimnifiration of 
public affairs. No one. thing mould be 
committed to the conduct of another, up- 
lefs, we are well perfwaded, he has abili- 
ties, adequate to the talk ; and will act in 
conformity, to tile intentions of him, whofe 
bufinef 
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' bufinefs he undertakes. The man, win?, 
thro* favour of his prince, is offered the 
helm of government; mould, feriouffy, re- 
flect on the arduous office ; and not foifer 
his ambition, re get the better of his dif- 

• cretion. 



3f26v 

Affront*. 

Tnfuh, 

Muj% . . 

Affront; is an arrow of reproach and con- 
tempt, 0iot in pubKc i it piques and mor- 
tifies thofe, who have any fenfe of honour. 
Infult, is an attack, made with infolencej 
it is, ufualiy, repelled with fpirit. Both 
affronts and inftdth' may be given without 
words ; but, abufi reTults,. chiefly, from 
fcurrilous language. 

Affronts^ 'are, often, given through the 
childifh itch of revenge, fnfults, are, too 
frequently the offspring of pride. We 
feldom, if ever, hear obiffe, in the mouth . 
of a well-bred man. 

Happy 
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Happy is that pcrfon, that can put up 
■affronts, with compofure; bear btfitlis, 
wkh-calmnefs j and, turn a deaf, ear, to a- 



127. 

To, 

In ordtr, to. 

Thefe terms are fynonymous in that 
Jenfe, where, they figmfy, doing one thing, 
in view of another; but the word, to, de- 
notes, a nearer view; the expreflion, In 
order, to, one, farther off. 

.We get introduced to a prince, to make 
our -court: we make our. court to him, in 
order, to obtain his favours. 

The word, to, feems to agree beft, when 
what we do, in -view of fome other thing, ' 
is, almoft, certain to take efle£V. The 
enrpreffion, m order, to, appears to be ufed, 
with rnoft propriety, when the thing 
-we have in view, may not be the immedi- 
ate confequence. 

We fire cannon, againft a befieged 

place, to make a breach, and in trder, to 

take 
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take it, by aflault, or, oblige the enemy Co 
farrender. 

Ito, refpefts, more particularly, an effedt, 
which ought to be produced. In order, to, 
regards, properly, an aim, which we. would . 
obtain. 

Young women, at a certain age, do all 
they can to pleafe, in order, to procure them- 
felves, hufbands. 



128. 

Out/tde, 

Appearance. 

In the literal fenfc ; it is, the walls, the 
ditches, the courts, the gardens, :the ave- 
nues that forms the otufide of a cattle ; but it 
is, the figures, the grandeur, the fituatton, 
and, the architecture, that determines the ap- 
pearance; the outjide, being the external 
part of a thing ; the appearance* the effect, 
which a view of that thing produces, or the 
idea, we form of it, by that view. 

In the figurative fenfe \ outjide, is, oft- 
ner, applied to our manners, and, our way 
of living : appearance, feems to be more in, . 
uf< 
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ufe, with rdpe& to our actions and our 
conduct. 

A brilliant outfide, is no certain proof, of 
.a good fortune. Going, frequently, to 
church, is an appearance* that can deter- 
mine Jit tie, with regard to virtue. 



1 29. 

Apparition. 

A vijtm, paflcs, inwardly, in the mind ; 
and, is fuppofed to be, only, an action of 
the- imagination. An- apparition, ftrtkes the 
fenfes, outwardly, and, is fuppofed to be, 
an object from without. 

Jofeph was warned by avj&?#,.to fiy 
into Egypt, with his family. Mary Mag- 
delen was informed of the refurrection of 
our Saviour,- by an apparition. 

Feverifh perfons, often, think they fee 
tiifiohs. Timid and credulous- people, 
fometimes, take trees or pods, for appa- 
ritions i and, frequently, objects of their 
Own imagination. 



130 
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To See, 
Perceive. 
Objects, that have Tome duration, or, 
that fhew themfelves, are feen % thofe, chat 
pafs by quickly, or, are hid, in fomc 
meafurc, from the eye, are, only, perceived. 
We fee the face, and, by that, perceive 
. the difpofition of the heart. 

In a crowded court, thofe, who (land 
forward, are feen, by the prince j while 
others, behind, are fcarcely perceived. 
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To Fear, I To Dread* 

\x Apprtbenfive y j be Afraid. 
We/<w, an ill; through a natural a- 
verfion to it, and, from a fenfe, that it may 
happen to us : we are apprebenfivc-, of 
lofing a benefit ; through an eager defire to 
obtain it, and, from a conviction that we 
never may: we dread, our adverfaryj 
through ftntiments of eftccm, when we 
know 
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fcfltow hins-'.owr ftiperior: we are s/rtm/off 
dangers through a tjimd-diipoSrrori. 

.Want of courage, makes™ fom: Doubt 
tit foogefe ," makes, us \.apprekmjtve: Diftruft 
of ftreflgtH. makes .-*» i#W. Imagination 
itfejf*- nitb d£t<£*fj»aJce us afraid: 
. Cetnmm-jft6p\e-fttir death, more than 
any. fjjing,; ; <kc Epicureans weFe; Trad* 
raqr%,jn/<rar of paw j but gentlemen, ave 
of opinion, they ought to fear nothing, fo 
nw.f&? as ^infamy;' The more, ardently, 
■^iTj^ftj^arrithiagi die more we-apfrebekd 
t^e, iofing.of it. WJuterer atieric, an aa- 
thownay flatter himfclf thatbehas.hefliould 
always drftaf the, judgi$*etit pf thepublic 
Women, who ; ai* ^ffatd-of nothing* but 
lofing thek reputations do honour to -their 
fex. 



v 13^ 

To Tenth, 
Learnt 

Jnfirutt. 

To rwfi, is, only, ta give lefioss : 

*o horn, is, to give leflbns, with fuccefs : 

both which words, relate more to thofe 

H things 
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thing*, that ate proper ;» cultivate the 
mind, aiad, form a good education t for, 
which jafen, we ufie them» with propriety, 
*hen the arts and fqenots, aie in -queftion. 
To iaflruBi haa.a gaattr delation, to that, 
which is u&ful, in tba«DiMBU& of life, and 
iucceft of affairs ; it is, therefore, ill \a 
proper pkeej when fps*king of any thing, 
that concrins either our- d«y, or, our jn- 
tereft; .' . it*-; :';-'f i-'|' < ;;: ' -T J la 

Profeflbrs »«i>; in public lehbofej thofe, 
who come to hear than. The hiftorian 
learns, pofterkyj the events of his times. 
A father inftrutls t his children, how they 
ought to live in the tforhh 

It requires great knowledge, to teach 
method and plainnefe, to learw others v ex- 
perience and abilities, to injiruil. 

Many perfons attempt to ttQib* what,. 
they have occafion to ftudy themfelves. 
Some wilt undertake to iearn others, what, 
they, themfelvcs, are, almoft ignorant of. 
Very few, are capable of infiruSvtg. 
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Gentle, 
"•'Twne.' 



Gentle animals, are," naturally (o ; tame 
wca, a re fo, p a rt l y fay the art'ind imluf-" 
try of man. 

The dog, theox,a"rtd, thehorfe, are gentle ■ 
animals*, the bear, and, the, lion, are fome- 
times, tame* .". 



Piifl *<i\ 
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Wc&W, to prevent the limbs moving, 
w> tbe pans-of a.tliing fcparating s we ft>, 
caftop . vthingy or, prevent its going any 
farther. 
.. V*fcJ>md the feet and hands of a cririi- 
nal i aqdy we ftV hkn to a ftate. 

In the figurative fcnfe, ft man is bound, 
where lw is-net at liberty to act: ■, and, he is 
tudi whenhe cannot-chaagi his party, or, 
quit is. 

H a Authority 
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Authority and power bind; intereft and 
love tie. 

We do not think ourfelves hound, when 
we fee not our bonds ; and, we do not ima- 
gine ourfelves titd t when we have no occa* 
lion to ufe our liberty. 



To Heft. 
ExpeB. 

TJ«firft-of tr^ words-hatr iW4ts ob- 
ject, fuccefs in itfelf, and denotes, a trait, 
born up by fome encouragement. The ie- 
oond, regards, particularly, the happy mo- 
ment of event, and intimates, a certainty 
of its arriving ; we 'hope, to obtain things-; 
we txpeft, their coming. 

We Hiould always hope, for the indul- 
gence of heaven •, and, exptff, . without mar- 
muring, the hour of Providence. ■• ■ 

What we hope for, feems to be- more a 
favour or a kindrtefs ; what we cxpt8i more 
a duty or obligation. Thus, we Ufe, for 
favourable anfwers to oiif demands; and, we 
ttcpefty foeh as are agreeable to our propo- 
rtions. 
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I btpt* my work wiH meet with the tafte 
©f the public; aid, - 1 expert an equitable 
fentence. 



136/ 

Influence, * 

'taking thefe words in the fenfe, of hir- 
ing power over the minds of others > 
weight, implies, prevalence, tho' (mall 1 
mfltunte, ieems to have more force ; fway t 
is more abfblute. 

Superiority of rank and reafon, gives 
weight ; it is commonly by perfuafion, that 
it ads. Attachment to' perfons contri- 
butes much to the iujfanit, they have over 
us } it is by follicitation, it prevails. The 
art of finding out and taking advan- 
tage of the weaknefs of men. forms the 
jway* we bear over them ; 'tis by watch- 
ing their motion, that we fucceed. 

■The weight we hare with others, pro- 
ceeds, always, from fome worth, in our>. 
fcWes, ehher 0/ mind, birth or fortune. 
Ii$XPtce is owing to fome tye, cither -of 
H 3 heart 
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. hcartor inttreft.. Snwy, rifei from an gf- 
ccndency, arrogated by ait, or, ceded to 
us, thro' weaknefe/ 
A perfbn of weight, has fucceeded, fbme- 

-thner,- -when arguments would" liave no 
force. Influence, on tome occafions, hath 
wrought, almoir, miracles, effecting that, 
which money could not bring to bear. 
■Sway, -is a wonderful operator on weak, 
minds : procuring that, through art, 

-' which no -other -thing can,-pdfMbly, ob- 
tain. 
^What perverfeneft then, can po/fibly 

, withftand a man of feme vsefght in Mmferf ; 
whole influence is great, and, who knows 

* how ,to tear i proper/#tfy. . 
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Authority* > ' 

Power, .. ; , : , 

Dsminion, ■. •■ 
Wc find in the word, authority, fuifiti- 
.,. tut energy fo make us perceive a fight, 
■either of civil or politic admin iftration. 
There is in the word, pqver, a • particular 
- relation to the fubordinate execution of 
. ' fuperior 
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fflpcraot'-fi»derii?<>33fae i wonj,.: fammtmy 
caritg¥.- ; w«bi)tg[*tt)ide* of umpire. .. 

Mis tU? J«fc..ynieh>gimss authority i, it 
deriving all its.mtgbt^fromthentev jyo&r; 
is invefted iu-delegitBtj chofc, to whom 
(he .(fkecutiop'of) tfcc kwt is'cnnuftcd, 
arid^oanfeqwaitlj^lnfu^ordiaatliui to<«- 
tkwkj* !. DtomuBx, fprings frd*sithc:j*Si« 
coflfeflt)Q£[iikwj>Eopli3,.:Qr, : ftciH- the force 
of arms, and, is either lawful or tjraft* 

meat'. ; . ■ ■ : ■■■ ■ > -i 

-" Yfifrs haygjiuifldiTMtg iutfleiish**»tfi»« 

*f#:ft£ *FJ?n<<b)i»b© ( prides iiiiafctf ito 

iwftiff ^>w<b^imioiffita9'.«ffiipe ho ptmrt 

bjeyo*d : w-t)ftM* ldgai v*fld* who-makostfae 

VSelfere.jaf bis fubjeifts, the bafis ->©f his 

tfrmktitn. :/! ' J »! y! . 

i Autbirttj^r. if wwafc, tsTOtgofed to 'OWi- 

tebiptii,u:'is v oqti?ilifi asriangHH>bs, notw 

make ufe of it on proper occffficni,-as,0vtta T '' 

to abufe it. A blind power, which a&s in 

uupbflnun t o jurt i w, becomes 6diou s,~anT 

paves (he way co itslowit ruin. A jealous 
dominion, that admits of no (harer, makes 
itfelf formidable j'^Wi^ens, on that ac- 
count, the ardor of treirhemies, and, thus, 
tfffierainlts own Fall. ' * 

■.. •*.«.- . : ..-h ■■+ ■ ■ ■■■ .-There 
-j. J 
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Then* appea* to no*, particularly, in th* 
idea of authority, fenetUng juft and re- 
ipoftable j . in the idea of fnetr, femething 
ltfong and.a&iw; inoVui the idea of domi- 
WHs lOQKthinggiWandek'rated. 

As there is none but God, that his an 
unlimited autbmty % foi there is nenecMe, 
who Ins infinite pnoer ; neither is there any 
»bfoiu(e,/b7etdgnyaijd independent dtmini- 
0H t than hit. ..')■ 

Nature has eftablithed no autberity 
among men, but that of iathers, ever their 
diildrcn-i all other, proceeds- frein pofiwe 
right. The jMmrof the paffions,' is the 
true Jpnng of action, bnd, determines us* 
with refpeft, either to- good or evil. It is 
not only by the difpofition of human laws, 
thatnwrifcgcopkfices the vwiiin. under the 
d$mnisn.p£ thcmiiij but,kis r alfii, ; fo fee-' 
^.bythf'divino* ; . o <'.']■• 



*3* 

Vebm 
Soak. 

A volume., may contain many ■ books i 
A bvtk, may make many volumes. The 



bind- 
Googlc 
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binding, properly, diftingtft&es the vo- 
lumes % and, the divifion of the work, the 
bosks. 

We muft riot, always, judge of the 
knowledge of an author, by the largenefe 
of the volume. Works are* fometimes, 
fpread out into many books, which would 
be more valuable,, were they reduced to 
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To bavea Mittd, for, | To HanXer after* 
Le*£ for, I Luft after. 

The laft, of thefe expreffions, is more 
nfed in theology, and iiippofes, always, an 
Hlicit object, forbid by the laws of God j 
thus r we luji after a woman j or, the' goods 
df another. The others, are all, in common 
ufe, and, exprefs our inclination to a thing,' 
be it what ft will ;. with the following diffe- 
rence between them. We, have, a mi/ra\'for, 
or, long for, a preftnt objecT: ; but f 'i*w :i i 
ftiW, feems attended'with more knowledge. 
. and reflection j Ungfor r more opinion and 
more tafte : we wijb for things,, farther' s 
" H 5' diftant ; ; 
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diftant: we banker after thing*, that more 
affeft us. 

Princes, fometimes, have a mind, to gra- 
tify their. ambition, at theexpence of their 
future welfare. Women with child, fre- 
quently, £p£ for rnoft things they fee : 
Lazy people, often* fit down and content 
tjicrafclves, with wi/bag fir thofc thiags,' 
they would, prefently, obtain, if diligent 
and afliduous. Some children will banker, 
■a long iftne"," Jj^The1r"nurles;"in3;"Tt is 
with the greateft difficulty, they can be 
• brought to forget them. 

140. 

Gat*, I Lucre, 

Trqfitf j . Emolument. 
Gain, feems to arife from fomething ve- 
ry cafual *»' and implies, rifk and hazard -, 
it is for this reafon, the wore}* Is in great 
life among gametters and tradeftnen. Pro- 
fifj .appears to be more fure ;_ proceeding 
elthfcr from -lands or induftry. Thus, we 
fa'y,' ttieprofits of the .earth j or, the profits 
of our. labour. The charaflerittic of /«- 
CTv,/conlift& in a' ^mple relation, to the 
[jiaffioft'of' intere'ft -,' J tis ,ori this' account, 
. . - . -• wc 
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<re fay, with the greateft propriety, than 
man is fond of facre. EmobtN&f relates to 
cfflmmiffions and employments.! intimating, 
nbt only the falaries, bat, all other per- 
qutfites.: 

Some perfons are fo particularly rigid, 
as to condemn all gain, arifing from play. 
Many will, idly, call that, profit, which 
has accrued by illicit means. It is low and 
fordid, to be ever led by lucre. We do 
not, always, Had the greateft honour, in of. 
fices, where there is the greateft emolu- 
ment. . ., 



•' ' Fh*. ' ■ .- 

'■ 1 'Ex-tfem'ely. 
"We are apt to ufe thefe words. indi^V, 
rently, one as well as the pther, to e*prefa 
a great degree of any thing. .Thus, for 
example, 'we fay, in the fame fcnfe, very 
wife" i extremely wife j riotwithftahding this, 
there appears to me. fome difference be- 
tween them : The word, very, marks an 
eitraoWIfiafy degVe'e ; but extremely, a.de-; 
gree to admiration. Thus, we fay, men 
H6, are 
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are, wrjv wicked : Providence ;$, extremefy^ 

kind. ': - : '; '". 

Befides this dlftimfUon, there is one mbrer 
delicate, which is, that very, does not fair 
well, kmtin-the literal- and- naturat fenfe 3 
for when we fay, a man is very wife i wer 
would be underftod-, as faying j truly wile, 
whereas extremely, may be ufcdwittl ele- 
gance, -m an ironical fenfe. We fay, tlicn;. 
in raillery, he is, extreme!}, wife, in ceafihg 
to purfue that, he knows -not how to get 
at ; and, extremely* patient, in taking a 
blow calmly, he has not the fpiricto return. 

1*42. 

FantafiUal* t M*gg0J r 
WbinfictU [ Fmcgfrt, 

Of thefe words, that of fantafikat, 
implies, a rambling from true taftc, thro* 
excefs of delicacy, or, an unfeafonable 
fcarch after fomething better. That of 
wbmficat, means, an affeclation of lingula- 
ncy. By maggetty, is underftood, a 
great inconftancy, or, fudden change of 
tafte. Fanciful* implies, a certain revolu- 
tion of humour, or, a particular way of 
chinking. 

There 
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■ ■ There cannot be a more defpicable crea- 
ture, than the fantaftical fop ; he tricks 
out bis charming felf, in hopes of attract- 
ing the refpeft of mankind ; but, on the 
contrary, meets, only, with fcorn and con- 
tempt. The wbimjkai man, if his invention 
be fertile, Is, fometimes, an object of prefcn t 
admiration j but, on ferious reflection, h, too 
frequently, the fubjefb of ridicule. A 
maggotty perioB, is, equally, tirefbme to 
himfclf and to others- \ as what pleafes 
him, one minute, HiaE, often, difpleafe him* 
the next He, who is fanciful, is far- more 
troublefome to himfelf p tban to-others ; for 
being led away by his wild imagination, he, 
fondly, believes many things to be real, 
which, in fact are, only, ideal. 



I4». 3 

Capacity, 
dbjUty, 
Capacity y has more relation to the^know- 
ledge of things ; ability, to, the^r applicati- 
on. The one, is acquired, by. ftudy* 
the other, by practice,, . . ,., - 

He, who has cafgcifj for a things is pro- 

:: '& P" 
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p:r to undertake i he, who has *fc%, to 



execute. 



144- 

. SmmU. 
The word, little-, fomettmes, fighifics, on- 
ly, want ofbignefsjand,at other times, wane 
of greatnefs, in every fenfe, whereas that of 
fmall, is the oppofite. Only, . to bignefs, 
and, fuppofes fomc kind of length. Thus, 
we fay, a little houfc i a#//i#rrtanj a AVaV 
cup i a little globe : bet, a /Malt thread ; a 
_/«*!/ line -, tjmall twig. • - ■• 



?. 4i .... - - ■ 

To Remark, 
Obferve. 
To remark, implies, taking notice, with 
attention, in order, rorertiember ■ to. objerve, 
,' rather, to watch,' tftK'TCdrnin'&tlon, 



by; way of pafling our judgement. 
; Jhe traveller rMwrfc, that, Which ftrikes' 
him moftj the fpy, tbfttves <hpfe proceed- 
ingi„ which- : h*tfcinka ^etmicqtienc*.' " 



It is the part of a general to remark 
thofe, of his men, who diftinguilh them- 
felves in battle; and, obftrve the motions, 
of the enemy. 

We may obferve t in order, to remark -, 
but cuftom will not admit of an inverfion 
of thephrafe. 

Thofc, who obftrve the conduit of 
others, in order, to remark their faults ; do 
it, rather, through a delight in cenfuring, 
than, a deflre of correcting their own 



I46. 
Togo Back, 
Return. 
- We go baehy from a place, where we have, 
fome confiderable time, been. We return, 
10 a place, we had, j uft before left. Thus, 
we fay, he is gene back into his own coun- 
try. He is returned home. We fay, alfo, 
he \i gone hack from virtue ; he his returned 
to his fault. 

M7* 
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Ste_a, I Imagination; 

Thought. J . Motion. 

The idea, reprefents.the object ^ thought* 
confiders it ; imagination, forms it--, thus, 
worked, up, it becomes a »«/'«»- The firft, 
only,, points ; the iecond, examines ; the 
third, feduces j. but,, the laft, draws. 

When, in conversation, our ideas are 
Juft -, our thoughts* fine -, and, our imaginati- 
ons, brilliant *, we (hall be fure to pleafe : 
and,, our notions, tho' Angular, will, al- 
ways, be rcfpectable. 

I48. 
Bq/meji ti 



Bu/Bup* implies,, an object of induftry j. 
affairs,, an object, of; concern.. The firft, 
employs the hands ; the iecond,. the mind, 
The word,. bkfimfs,Joy its- having no plu- 
ral number, intimates a particular employ* 
by the lingular, of" affairs, being feldom, 
in ufc, ia the fenfe before us,, that word is 
underitootL 
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fiBdci-ftopd.tft.niew, ••» viwietjr. rf '.tfsn&c- 

-tlOQS. !-,- tV .; ' 

The man of much &y/i>ufs* t >QM$\t--*a 
■have a ftrong cooftitution. tk, who,' has 
many affa'm tq, fcuje, tho* he may . hape a 
clear head, will find it diSjgiiLr, to adf«ft 
fbem^tobisiaiisfa^ion. . 

frlc,, w^, continually, interferes Vith the , 
bttfmtfi of others, Reglefting his owno^- 
ftffrty, makes fairotclt an - object- of rkii- 
culc i and,, merits .the contempt of ' manv 

Mad. ' 
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, To Take, , 
'■ ' ..',-. . _ Cboofe. 
.. When, we would taken. thieg, .we de- 
«rroine upon one, becaufe, we cannot have 
all. VJecbcofe, by comparing things, be* 
caufe, we would have the : bf ft. The one, 
fuppofrs. a fimple determination of the n\ll; 
the other, ■ ad.ifc^rnment of the mind , . 
Between two things,, exactly alike, we 
may determine, which to take, when at the 
. fame time, there is no choice, 
,.\ We 
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'Wtart fometimes conftrained to take 
one thing} out of many, when we arc not 
•bliged to chwfe. 

We cannot ufe the word tah^bm, w«h 
refpeet to ourfelves ; but we cbooft, ibmc- 
times, for others. ■ ' • ' . 

It is a point of good-rmrnnerS, 1 "when of- 
fered fruit 'or any other thing, where tfiere 
h choice ■, to take, that, which cornes Srft 
'.to >hand : but, when we would prefent any 
thing of the like fort, to a ft ranger, it is 
a mark of politenefs, to cbos/efor him the 
belt. 

When things are at our option, that is, 
when we may take, which we pleale ; we 
fhould try to make a good choice. 

Between a good courfe of life and a bad,., 
there is no medium •, we mull either take 
■the one cr the- other. "Nothing appears 
more difficult to me, than the choice of a 
friend. 

'If, in a journey; there were, only, two 
roads; to take ; thd one, ihdft', but, bad j 
the other, "Jong, 1 bin, good j I fhould, cer- 
tainly, choofe the Jafti 
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ToGfea/e, 

Make choice of 

The word, choofe. Is moft, in its place, 
with refpeft to things, we would make ufe 
of. The expreflion, "malt choice of is, 
more proper, when it relates to perfbns, 
we would appoint to any dignity or em- 
ploy- „. , 
: " George, the third, ctofe, the Quetn s 
patace, ; as his place of refidence in town v 
and, made choice of Cscfar Hawkins, to in- 
oculate his children. 

To choofe', indicates, more particularly, 
» comparifon made between things, in or- 
der, to knbw^ which is beft to take j to 
< make choice of t marks with greater predi- 
on, the fimple determination of one per- 
fon preferable to another. 

Princes do not, always, eA«jft thdrminrf- 
, ters ; neither, do they, always, make chtftce of 
a Talbot, for a chancellor % nor, a Marlbo* 
rough, for a genera). 
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' To Cboe/e, 
Prefer. . 

"We do, .not,. always', cbwje, whatv«cfrr- 
j&ri.bu&f. we ever prefer, that, which ttf.e- 
sbsofe. 

Tocboefty is,, todetermine in 'favour of 
a thing, either on account of its uteri*, 
or,, its value. To prefer* is, to determine 
in its. favour, by any motive whatfoevet ; 
whether it be merit, affe#ion, good-man- 
ners, policy, or, what not. 

*Tis- the judgment, that makes the 
choice ; the heart, that gives ,the preference. 
_ *Tis for this reafoo, that we, commonly, 
<hoofe % what*, we are acquainted with ;. and, 
prefer,, what," we love. 

Prudence, fomeiimes, forbids our cbeefng 
that, which ftrikes. the eye molt. juf- . 
tjee will not, often, permit us to pteftr 
. .our friends* to other people. 

In cbooftng a Mate of life, I think, the to 
can be no harm in preferring that, which is 
moil agreeable to our inclinations ; as, in 
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to doing, we mould* naturally, find 
anon fatisfa&ion ia our duty. 

Choice, is cither good or bad, according 
Co our tafte, or, the knowledge we have 
in things. Preference, is,- either juft or 
itrrjnft, as reafon dictates, or, paffioB in- 
Iprres. 

Partial prefcrtnce, is, fometimet, allow- 
ed to.princes m the diftribunon of their 
'honours-, but, they Ihould, always, make 
tbeiceaf the ableft men, in their appoint- 
•cheiits to public offices. 



152. 

"Meaty 



By the worfl, Meat, is understood, any 
kind of food \ but fiefh, fignifies, only, 
the natural -compofirion of an animal. 
Thus, we fay, that filh and vegetables are 
proper meats for Lent ; and, that the fiejk 
of a partridge, is very white and tender. 

Gram is the meat of birds ; -fiejh, the 
food of beafts. 
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Reformation, . , 

. Inform, 

Reformation, fignifies* often., the afiion , 
of reforming •, reform, feldom any other 
than, the effisft, N 

A gene ral reformation of manners, among, 
the people, will ever be found a very diffi- 
cult and laborious taflt. When .we have 
not been able to complete .a thing to our 
fatisfa&ion, by any fort of amendment, 
■we nSTCjOJ teiij" brought it txrix&r, •fay--* 
thorough refmk, ' ' 





154. 


- 




Smooth, 


9 




Level, 


.':".,.■ 


That 


which is not 


rough, is fmootk. 


that, which h- free from efthef hollows 


or rifingsy is level. • 


■ :• '. N 


The 


fmtetbeft, marble 


is the beft. A 


country 


where there is 


neither Mils- nor 


valleys, 


is level. 
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• To Fade, 
Mtbtr. 
Of thefe two words, wither, rifea up- 
chat of fade. A flower, which is faded, 
may recover ; but that, whichis withered, 
tin not. 

Beauty, "like a flowet, fades through 
length of' timet a*d may wr/fift*,' fudden- 
"ly, by aft accident. ' ' *"' 

'.'.:. t ^, ,' . ■■ 

...... frXf&tiy**-;. ,;.-[• 

', privilege* ., . 

Prerogative-, .:«UUS to hooottr, and pcr- 
fonal preference j it riles principally, from 
fubordinatipn, or, from the relation, perfons- 
bcaramongthcAiHves : .whereas, privilege*; 
implies, fojfle advantage, from intereft or, 
office, proceeding from the grant of a 
prince, or, the laws of a fociety. 

Birth, gives prerogatives. Offices, give 
privileges, 
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' Kn&wiqgy. ', j .' . " ,'„ 
"Difcerf^pg<i- 

The htawni ma,*, a&sjfureiy,. he fel- 
dom deceives bimitlf ■, yet, knowledge 
of life, only, is bis. fort., The Aiftermng 
' man, is clear-figbted ;»»d judipjous,' fees 
thro' the artifices « n>anl^nd >; \y^li hajf 
an eye, and, will not fuffer himfelfjo be 
deceived'-, his great abilities confift, in dif- 
tinguilhing. ,('. 5 

The ftudy of man, wilj make a perfon 
knowing; but, ir requires gre^t experience, 
and, a long attention, 'both to men and 
bo&ksi,' co.rewder'liim dfietking. 

■An artful, ingenious rogiie, will, fome- 
rimesi take in thi'tnihoiki ," bjf a' novel de- 
ceit; through the : fallacy of which, the 
(^*r^»^'man, Iha^TcadHyi penetrate. 
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■■\ li6 - '.'■ 
i Order, 
Regularity. 

Each, ef thefc word*, implies, a prudent 
difpofmon of things ( but, that, of order t 
relates, more, to the eflfeft, which remits 
from fuch a ddfpoficion *, that, of regularity, 
mote, to the power, and, to the model, that 
conduits that difpafitiew. 

We obferve order, in- conformance to^ 
regularity. The firft, is the efieft, of the 
fecond. „ - ,' - 



%ra$ki 

Trade, _ ;. .; ■ ; . , 

Commerce, 
Traffic, relates, more, 10 the eactiangeof 
merchafldife*, trade, and, commerce, ta that, 
of buying and felling; with this difference, 
that trade, feetfis & imply the manufactur- 
ing and vending of merchandife withiri 
oarfdvesfWflrtiwfcf^ negotiating with other 
countries. 

I We 
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We traffic, with nations, that have not 
the ufe of money %■ by bartering one kind 
of merchandife, for another. Trade, is 
looked upon by the wifcft of men, to be 
the fupport of every ftate -, as the profperity 
of a kingdom depends, in a great mea- 
sure, upon its richest and, riches, is the 
immediate effeft.of trade. The great and 
extenfrve commerce, that England holds 
with other nations, makes us, the glory 
and admiration of the world. 



1 60. 

Exchange, 

Truck, 

Barter. 
The word, exchange, means, Amply, in a 
general fenfe, the aft of exchanging one 
thing for another, be it, what it may : the 
other t#o, are in ufe to denominate the 
particular kinds or methods of exchange % 
of,which, this is the difference, that, the 
word, truck, is ufed, with moa propriety, 
whenfpeaking of ferviceabk things, fuch 
as are moveable i as the trucking of 
horfes, trinkets, utenfils, Sec. "Whereas, 
barter, 
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farter, is a more mercantile expreffion, and 
intimates the exchange of different commo- 
dities, ..by way of. .traffic. .Thus, lb little 
are the natives of Guinea acquainted, with 
the value of gold, that, they hold commerce 
with other nations, by bartering it away for 
glafs, and, other trifling ornaments. 



. Regard, . j . Veneratkn, 
Eftem, ..; \ RejpeB. 

When we entertain a gotid opinion of a 
man, we are faid, to regard him ; when 
thatr<f*?r^increafes»we_caU.iL4ff«»i we 
teftify that efteem, by veneration % and prove 
it, by fubmiffion, through refpeli. 

We have a natural regard for a quiet 
neighbour j we e/leem htm if he ftudies the 
good of the neighbourhood j if we per- 
ceive in him any eminent qualities, we hold 
him in veneration - t and, in proportion, to 
the rank he is in above us, either by birth 
or fortune, we treat him, with lefs or 
greater refpe3. 

Being born in the fame country, claims 

regard. Civility Creates ejleem. Age and 

I * merirj 
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merit, tender -venerable ■-, raok. and dignity-, 
refpeSiablc. 



l62. 

Retinue, >'.'•■ 

franr." ' 

Retinue, imph"es,~a number of foltcfwers-t 
/raj'?;, the fame, witb. order. Thus, his 
coach was attended, with fo great a retinue, 
that, there was no feeing the carriage, for 
dufl. It was cuftomary, in a Roman tri- 
umph, to have, always, a number of cap- 
tive Oaves, in the train. 



163. 



Oceafim, 
Oecwrence, 

Cotifwtfturs, 



Cafe, 
C'trcurnJIance. 



Occajkn, is ufed, for the arrival of fome- 
thing new, whether it be that, which pre- 
fents itfelf, or what, we feek ; and, in a 
fenfe, as indeterminate with refpect to 
time, as the object. Qtcwrrente, is, only, 
In ule, to exprefs that, which happens un- 
cxpect- 
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expectedly, and with -relation to the time 
prcfent. We make ufc of the word, con- 
juniture, to mark a filiation proceeding 
from a concurrence of events, whether of 
buGnefs or incereft. Cafe, is employed to 
fignify, the majn point, with a fpecial re- 
ference to. the fort and (angularity of the 
thing in queftion. Circumjlance, carries, 
with it no other Idea, than that of fome-' 
thing additional accompanying another, 
which ia principal. 

We know people on Jiarticulaf §ccafions.. 
"We would demean ourfclves, according ta. 
the Ktmrgn&.qf the. times. It "is, com- 
monly, the conjunctures, that determines ua, 
which fide to "take, It has been pretended, 
that there ate cafes x in which, reafon would 
condemn,, evenan attention, to virtue. Di- 
verfity of tircumRancei\ wilj make the fame- 
man, think djfFerentlyV upon the fame 
fubjeft. .,. 
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' Uncertainty, ' - ■ ' • 

Doubt, 
Sufpence. 

In that fenfe, in which, thefe worth are 
accounted fynpnymous, they, all three, im- ) 
ply indetermination : but, uncertainty rifts, 
when the event of things is unknown. 
Doubt* when the mind knows not how to 
choofe. By/u/pence, is underftood, an inde- 
termined ftate, wheii the mind is held in 
expectation; ' - - ■ ■'■■■■ -•• - 

We are in uncertainty^ With refpeA to' 
the fuccefs of ouf proceedings % in doubt, 
what ftep to : rike} in fkfpetice, when we 
are held from *fttng, by a delayer" certainty. 

Uncertainty, requires' caution ; doubt, con- 
sideration -, fufttncei patience. 
■ A wife man is feldom 'uncertain, as to 
what fhall happen \ he forefees future 
events, and prepares himfcif for them. 
When we are in doubt, and at a lofs to de- 
termine i we ffiould ieave the matter to 
the deciuon of others. Of all dates of 
indeterm ination, that otfufpenee, is the molt 
vexaii- 
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vexatious, and the only remedy, is a quiet 
rcfignation. 



165. 

Right, 

Ju/iice. 

Right, is the object of Jt$i<t 1 and that * 
which is due to every one. J^/lice, is the* 
conformity of our anions, wkh right \ it is 
to render and fecure to every one that 
which is his due. The ftrft, is diftated by 
nature, or, eftaUUned by authority, either 
divine or human} and is, according to cir* 
cumftances, fometimes* liable to change. 
The fccond, is the role, we (heuid, always 
follow, and, is, ever, invariable. 

It is confiftent with the laws of -jitftifir, 
to ufe the fame means, in 1 fupport and de- 
fence of our rights, as are, often, employed 
to attack, them. 1 
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X)ejecJed, I Ltnv-fpirited t 

Melancholy, \ Bull. 

Vejeilion, is, commonly, caufed by great 
affliction, and is, coo often, a mark of de- 
fpair. Melancholy, is, generally, the effect 
of ceoftkution j it*, cloudy idcaa overpower 
and baniih all that are chearful. Low- 
■Piriteiint/t, i# involuntary t and, often, pro- 
ceeds, ftvm a wcakaefs of nerves: excel* 
of joy, fatigue, bad digelttofl, will Deca- 
gon it. Duike/ty on the contrary, is to* 
luntary j it a/ifes, frequently, from -dUcon- 
tent, djfappeifltaiertt* and from any other 
circumftance ffaat may difpleafc the mind. 

The mind, in dtje&ten, is unhappy, not 
baring Sufficient ftrength and reafon to get 
the better of it. Melancholy, will, fometimes, 
year away, by frequent diverfion and diffi- 
pation. A perfon, fubject to (ow'fpirits, 
ihpuld purfue a regular courfe of life, and 
a uniform method of. living, hullnefs is 
encreafed by giving way to it ; it is in our 
powej^to banifli it, whenever we pleafe, 
And the damp ic tlucjws on every company, 
one 
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one would imagine, fbould be our greaceft 
inducement, to do it. J 

The reverfe of dejeBim, is joy ; the re- : 
verfe of melancholy, chearfulneis ; gaiety is 
the oppofite, to kwfpirittdnefs •, and fpright- 
linefe, to dulUtejh. - 



167. 

Piercing, 

"CIKtFtttlltgi " *" * 

■ The word, piercing, implies,' great 
ftrcngth of light, and, a ftroke* of the eye ; 
that, of penetrating* great force of atten- 
tion, and, reflexion. 

A piercing mind, fees things, even, 
through thq veils, that cover them ; it is 
difficult; to conceal truth from it; it wiJI 
not fuffer itfelf, to be deceived. A 
mind that penetrates, reaches; $0 the bo;- 
torn of things, without flopping, .at the 
furface 1 it is not eafy to.deceiyo it, neither 
will it,fu£fer ufelf,. tp.be amufed. . 

Befides the above diftmftion, piercing, 
feems to be-executei, by aiudden glance; 
penetrating, by making way gradually. 

I 5 168. 
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168. 

To Put, 

Place. 

Pat, feems to hare a general fcnfet 
^/tf«, one more limited, meaning to put, 
orderly* and* in a proper place- 

We put columns, to fupport aft edifice: 
we place them, with fyrometry. 

1O9. 

Difeernment, 

Judgment. 
Difcerument, relates, not only, to a thing 
itfelf, bat, atib, to its appearances ; and, is 
a diftinguifhing knowledge,' that prevents 
the confounding of one thing', ' with ano- 
ther. Judgment, relates to a thing confi- 
dent in itfelf, only in order, Co inveftigate- 
the truth ; and, is x knowledge that deter- 
mines. The firft, is limited to things pre- 
fent; its office is to difcern truth front 
falfehood, perfections from defeifts, mo- 
tives from pretexts : the fecond, prys, even, 
into futurity •, difcovers the relation, and* 
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eonfequence of things, forefeeing their ef- 
fects. In ihort, we may fay, of tUfiertt- 
meut, that, it is knowing % that, it renders 
our ideas, juft ; and, zS judgment, that, it 
is wife i that,, it makes our conduit, dif- 
crecr. 

When choice, or, determination, wiih. 
refpect. to the goodnefs, or, beauty of ob- 
jects, is in queffion, we fhould have re r 
courfe to tliofe, who have difctrnment. 
When we would take any ftep of confe- 
quence, we fliould take the advice of fuch, 
perfons, as have judgment. 

Arts and fciences require di/centment -, 
which is, more or lefs nice, according to 
the delicacy of the underflanding, or, the 
extent of knowledge. Government, and, 
the policy of ftates demand jK^mfltf ; which 
isv. more or lefs, lure, according to tne 
force of reafon, and, the length of expe- 
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170. 

Satisfied, ■ 

Contested. 

We are Jatijfied; when, we have obtained, 

what we wt&ed for: We are contented, 

when, we wiih not for any more. 

It happens, often, that, when, well fatis- 
JUd, We are not the more content. 

Poflcffiofl will, always, prove fatisfa£?ety j 
but it Is the true enjoyment, only, of what 
we poflefs, that can make us content. 



171. 

Tale, j Romance^ 

Novel, \ Story. . 

Each, of thefe words, implies, a fmall 
hiftory, or, an entertaining relation of ad- 
ventures : the three firft, are fuppofed to be 
fabulous, and, made public; whereas, the 
lair, may be either true, or, feigned, and 
told either in print, or, by word of mouth ; 
but, as they carry ideas peculiar to them- 
felves, it is my bufinefs, to point them 
out : by the word, tale, then, is meant, a 
I , fliort, 
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fliort, but drcffed-up narrative of fomc fin- 
gle adventure ; that, of novel, fignifics, an 
amufing hiftory, made up of many adven- < 
Cures, and, carried on through one, or, 
more volumes. By romance, is underftood, 
a collection of wild adventures, in love 
and war. 

Talis, ought to be well related ; novels, 
well invented ; romances, well canied on ; 
Stories, well told. 

. Tales, if attended with good morals, are , 
not, only, amuiing, but, instructive. No- 
vels, are of no other ufe, than to entertain ; 
they waftc the time, without making the 
leaft improve m ent. Romances fpoil the tafte 
of young people, who, by an attention to 
them, are apt to prefer the marvellous, to 
the natural and fimple truth. A droll 
ffory, told with humour, is a great enli- 
veuer of company. 



172. 
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Continuance, 
Continuation,, 
Continuance, relates to duration ( eontinu- 
atim, to extent. 

We ihould ftudy a confeientious dif- 
eharge of our duty, during our continuance- 
in any office. The (cveral books, contained 
in the volume of Paradife- Loft, are conti-i- 
MtatUns, of the fame fubjeft. 



■73- 

Continual,. 

Continued'. 

There may be an interruption in that, 

which is continual •, but that, which is «»- 

timed) will> not admit of it. So that the 

firft of thefe words* denotes properly,, the 

length of duration,, although, there may be 

intervals, and,, different renewals; and,. 

the fecond, marks (imply, the unity of that 

duration, independent either of length, or,. 

fbonnefs- 
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fitortBvis of the lime ; it is, for this- reafon, 
we fay, a continual noife i continual rain»; 
but, a continued ftream j and, in mufic, a 
continued bafr. 

Continual interruptions will maftc us 
weary of the beft undertakings. In court- 
tries, fituated near the poles, there is, for 
the fpare of rive or fix months together, 
one continued darknefs, infbmoch, that the 
inhabitants, daring that time, are obliged 
to. leave the pkcci 



174* 
To Bid, 
Order ~ 
The firff,. of thefe r is. extremely general, 
the other more limited. To bid, intimates, 
direction to perform, whether the perfon 
directing, has any authority for fo doing, 
er^not. To order, implies, the txercifc of 
authority. 

Some people are fo very officious, that 
they are, always, ready to do, what they are 
Ua\ whether the thing, be right or wrong, 
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or; the peribn bidding, be iftipowered, to 
«ntVr them, or, not. 



»75- 

Yet,, I However, 

In the mean while, • | Nevertbekfi. 

Yet, fecms, to have more force and 
energy} it affures, t with firmnefs, in fpite 
of every opposition. In the mean while, is 
left flbfolute, it Affirms, oMy, egatnft con- 
trary appearances. However, diftinguiffies 
two things, which feem oppofite -, fup'port- 
ing one without hurting.the other. Never- 
tbelefs, affirms a thing," by exception, ; giv- 
ing us to underftand, that it does not oc- 
cur, but, at the time, we are (peak- 
ing. 

Though the whole earth is in arms 
againft truth, yet, it. does not prevent its 
triumphing. Some pafentsarc very ftrift, 
with refpeft to the morals of their chil- 
dren j in the meanwhile, will indulge them- 
fclves", in every thing, the!* owh heart can 
wifh, Addifon was" a wretched fpeaker, 
however, he was an excellent author. 
Churchill, 
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Churchill, every one knows, was a bad 
liver s neveribelefs, he was of fome fervice 
to his country, by ridiculing vice* and 
lafliing venality. 



I76. 

Excellent 
Excellence, 
Notwithstanding thefe .word* are, ert* 
<lently, the fame, mtUtnct % being no other 
Khan exceUauit, contracted, or, the re- 
dundant fyllable, general in old writing, 
taken away ; yet, cuftom feems to' have ap- 
plied excelltttrf, to exprefs the title of a go* 
vcnour, or, that of an ambifiador, from 
one prince, to another, whereas,, by exetH 
lence, is underftood, the ftate of abounding, 
in any good Quality. 



177. 
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Pride, I Ptefumptim, 

Jrrogance> I Haugbtmefs. 

Vanity, \ 

Pride, ii, unreasonable or inordinate 
felf-efteem. Arrcgantt t implies, taking 
much upon ourfelvt s, and, a pride attend- 
ed with infolence and contempt. Vanity* is 
accompanied with affectation, and, means, 
pride, exerted, on flight grounds. By pre- 
ftmptioH, is understood, a blind,, and, ad- 
venturous confidence-, with refpe& to baugb- 
tinefs, it is ft mixture of lbftnefs and info* 
knee, the immediate effect of pride. 

The baughtinefi of the proud man, is in- 
sufferable. Pride makes us value' ourselves; 
arrogance, dcfpUe others ; Through vanity 
, we covet the attention of our acquaintance. 
Preemption flatters us, with having a vain 
power, 

The proud, confider themfclves, in their 
own mind ; full, and, felf-fwoln, they 
are taken up, with their own perfon. The 
arrogant, claim to themfelves, what they 
have not the Icaft pretentions to, are ready 
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to infulc thofe, who will -not allow them* 
what they claim -, and look down, on the * 
reft of the world, with contempt. The 
vain, value themfelves, upon the opinion 
of others; greedy of efteem, they are ea- 
ger, to engrofs the attention of all man- 
kind. The p-efumptisus, carry their audaci- 
ous hopes, even to chimeras j bold, to un- 
dertake, they, fondly, imagine they have 
power to do every thing. 

The greateft pain, we can, poflibly, give 
the frW-man, is, by laying his detects, 
before his eyes. We cannot hurt the arro- 
gant, fo much, as by filent contempt. 
We cannot mortify a vain man more, tharr 
by paying no attention, to thofe qualifica-' 
tions or qualities, he prides himfclf in. In 
Order to confound- the frtfamptueus, we 
need, only, delire him, to put bis vain 
defigns in execution. 
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178. 

Cure, 

Remedy. 

We perform aw*., We procure aw 
medy. The fir ft, relates more to the malar 
dy, and, to the action of him, who heals 
it; the fccODd, has more relatjqn to, health, 
and, the ftate of the malady, we heal. We 
fay, of a cure, 'that, it it .fine; when itl 
fuccefs, does' honour -to, th^ perron, who 
formed it j and, we ,fay« gf ft rmtty, fcfaat,. 
ii is certaia, or, furej wtten its operations 
are efficacious 1 that ih when jt^rodueei 
thofe confeq^«noe% we ioiended > mid, we 
fay of bothj that* they ans.ei.thej, «afy» of, 

difficult, ; ( f.;' ' . ,1 

Cure, feems to have no other object, 
than ftubborn diforders, and thofe, which 
proceed from conftitution •, whereas, re- 
medy, has a view to flight complaints, and, 
fuch, as are of fhort duration. 

The more inveterate the diforder, the 
more difficult the cure \ in many cafes, re- 
gular living, is the belt remedy. 

The 
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The word eure, is, often, confidered, . - 
the effect of remedy. Some remedies, will * 
(complete a cure, much (boner than others, v 

Incurable diforders, are not, only, thofe, 
where the cure is abfolutely impoffible i 
bu, fuch, as, foe which, no remedy can be 
found. , 



179- 

., Haugbrtnefs, 

Bifdain,'' . 

Both thefc words, denote, ■ (* difpoGtion„ 
that prevents -affability, and keeps us at 
4 diftaoce from thofe, whom we think be- 
neathus, either in, birth, fortune,, or, abi- 
lities, with this difference* that, haugbti* 
nefs is founded. upon- the efteem, a man 
has for himfelf ; and,, difdain, upon die dif- 
cfteem, he has for others. 

Haugbtine/i, is feMom met with* but in 
perfons of weak underftaodiflfg,: and thofe, 
who have had a bad education. There are, 
a fort of vain people, who look upon dif- 
Jain, as a perfonal accomplifhment ; and, 
who ufe'it on all occafions, as, a tell of the 
merit, they pretend to. 

180. 
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180. 

SUih, 

Lazinefs, 
Sluggijhwfs. 

Sloth and lazinefs, are voluntary, with 
this difference, that Jlotb, implies. Utter in- 
activity, an abfolute averfion to work -, 
lazinefs, an inclination, but, a fear of trou- 
ble and fatigue ; whereas, fluggt/hnefs^ is, 
often, involuntary -, proceeding, fometimes, 
from conditution, and, is difcovcred, by 
its dull, heavy method of acting. 

The flotbful man-, will not work, at all. 
The lazy man, is drawn to it, with diffi - 
culty. The fl*%gifh man is flow, through 
the whole operation. 

Induftry, is the' reverfe t>f flotb ; acti- 
vity, of lazinefs ; expedition, of fluggijb- 
ntfs. 

He, who is flotbfuU is a murderer of 
time. lazinefs, is its own punifhment. A 
' fi*£gifl> perfon, is fit for n6 kind of em- 
ployment, feldom doing any thing well, 
ha undertakes. 
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Detriment, 
Mifibief. 



_ Harm, 

. - Hurt, 

Injury, 

Thcfc words, imply, fome kind of ill, 
happening to a man's perfon, chara£fcer| or, 
property. Thofe of harm, and, burl, relate 
more to the perfon, or, chara&er; with this 
difference, that barm, feems to denote, a 
fm.all degree of hurt ; hurt, a great degree 
of barm. Mifcbief, implies, ill, to the per- 
fon, or, property, and appears, ever, to be 
done, with an evil intent. Injury, intimates, 
a degree of hurt, without juflice ; and re- 
lates to the character, or, property. De- 
triment, carries an idea of lofs, and, is fel- 
dotn ufed, but, with, regard to property. 

By wounding a man, more or iefs, we 
barm, or, burl, his perfon. By fpeaking 
ill of him, defervedly or not, we barm, or, 
hurt, his character : by breaking his head, 
or, fetting fire to his houic, we are laid to 
do him a mifebief. By taking away his 
good name, we injure his chara&er: by 
defrauding him of his goods, we injure him 
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i-. his property. By breaking a hedge, or, 
treading down of corn, we do a great deal 
of detriment. 



182. 

SOPHy 

Speedily. 

The word quiekfy, feems, more proper, 
to exprefs the motion, with which, we aft; 
its reverie, is, flowly. The word, fooit, 
refpects the time, when the aftion is per- 
formed ; its reverfe,- is, late. The word, 
fpfedily, has a greater relation to the time, 
we employ about a thing ; its reverfe, is, 
long-time. 

We advance the more by going quick % 
but, we go furely, by going flowly. Wick- 
ednefs is always, ponimed, either, fomer, or 
later. It is neceflkry, to be a long-time 
deliberating - t but, we mould execute fpee- 
dify. 

' ,' He, wfco begins /em, and, works quiih, 
•vrMfteidilj, hare done. 
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Expeditions, ' ' 
$uick. 

When we are qffidueus, at work, we loft 
no time j when expeditious, wc defcr not, 
but finifh immediately : when quiet, we 
work with a&mey. Idlenefi, delay, . and 
flowncfs, are the three defefts, oppofite 
to theft three good qualities. . 

An arduous man, thinks nothing of the 
trouble of what he takes in hand. An 
expeditious man, will not quit his work. 
One that is quick, will prefently, have 
done. 

We mould be affiducus, in what we un- 
dertake; expeditious, in affairs, that re- 
quire to be ioon ended j and quick,™ thecw- 
ecutionof orders. 
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Now % J Immediately, 

In/tantfy, ' | Prefentfy. 

The doing a thing now, exprefles the 
taking it in hand, at that very inftant j the 
other three words, as they are here placed, 
exprefs a time farther and farther off*. In- . 
Jiantly, implies, without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Immediately, means, 
without delay. By pre/ent^ is understood, . 
foon after. 



185.. 



CuSlem. 

"Thefe two words, like many others, I 
have taken notice of, tho*' they may not 
ftrike the reader, at firft fight, as words, 
reputed fynonymous ; have, neverthelefs, 
been ufcd as fuch, by fome of our beft 
writers, and, are, at prefcnt : it is 
therefore neceflary, to point out the diffe- 
rence between them. FaJhi,on, then, feems, 
more 
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more uhiverfal ; euftom, •mote "antient : . 
that, which the greater part of the people 
pra&ice, is, a fdpmn 5 that, Which has ' 
been pra&ifed a long time, is, a euf- 
tom. ■ ■,'■- 1 : '<:■,-. 

i'JSgAtiw, introduces itfelf, and, extends 
daily j ctijtom, cftablimes itfelf, and, gains 
authority ; the firft, forms: the made • 
the fecond, a ufage : each, is a kind of law, 
independent on reafon', with refpect to that,~ 
which relates to our outward actions. 

There is, fometimes, .more policy in 
conforming to a bad fafhian ; than being 
.lingular, in fome good things. Many per- 
fons follow eujiem t even, in their way of 
thirdtingj imbibing the notions of their 
•mothers and nurfes. : . . 



1S6. 

Variation* 
Change. 

Variation., confifts in being, as much of 
one fort, as another : Change, confifts, on- 
ly, in ceafing to be the feme. ' 

■ -'Kri -' ■ ■ .— We 
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We vary in our fcrnimcntB, *ben ( wq 

give them up, and, embiace them again* 

f We change vat opinions, when, wcre- 

jcd ooe, in ofdcr, » etnbraae aaothrrj 

He, who has no certain principles, isnh>. 
able »%**>.■ He, who 4b ««re auackctl 
jo fortune, . than truth, will £fld jiq dUfi* 
culty in ckangiig his doctrine. 

187. 

Fariatioti* 

Vart&ty. ■ 

Succeflive changes, m die Aim fubjetfr, 

make variation : A -multitude of dHreWnt 

objects,' forms variety. THus, we fay, the 

the variation of time ; . variety of colours. 

There is no government, but, is fiibjcft 

fovdriation. Tficre1s~hb , lpec1eIIh~ntture, in 

which, we may not obferve great variety. 



188. 

Track, 
Ftctflip. 
Track, is more general i meaning, any 
roaik left on the way,_ of whatever palled. 
Futfiip, 
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Foetftep t is more limited; implying, tlu. 
print of ihe feet. Thus, we fay, the track ..■ 
of a horfe, or, a carriage; but, the fooffteps t 
of a man. 



189. 

Ftchle, I Un/haay, 

Inconjlancy t \ Changeable. 

The attachments, of the fickle man, are 
flight \ thofe, of the mconftant, of fhort durati- 
on. As ro the words, unfteady* and, changea- 
ble, they imply, an averfion in adhering to the 
fame thing •, with this difference, that the 
tmfteaay man, !s, eager to enjoy many things; 
the changeable man, is, in conftant fcarch of 
different ones. 

Men, are, commonly, more fickle and 
inconftant, than , women ; but women, 
more unfteady and changeable* than men. 
The firft, err thro* indifference i the fe- 
cond, thro' a love of novelty. Confe- 
quently, It is a merit, in men, to perfevere 1 
. and in women, to refift. 
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Rogue, 
^ Sharper, 

* fbiej C~ " 

Thcfe are all perfo'ns, who fteal what 
does not belong to them ; with this diffe- 
rence, that the, rogye, Reals in fecret ; he 
oilers. The Jbarper, fteals, by GneiTe; he 
over-reaches. The thief, ■ fteals,, by all 
. manner of mearis, robbing by. force and 
violence.. 

' The hgue, fears to be. difcoveredi the 
/harper, 'robe known, again i and the thief, 
'tobe taken. ' \\' .' .'. -'. t . 
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- ■ . ,■ ■ ■ Intention,, ■. . ■. !'• 

'.-.. ■.: Dtfi*- - :. .'- . 
Jttlevtictii ( is, .a difbofition or inclination 
of the mind, to fomething at a diftance i hi 
charafteriftic, is to aim. Defign, feems to 
fuppofe, fomething ftudied and methodi- 
cal ; 
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cal; it is employed, in fearching out ii. * 
means of 'execution. 

Intentions, are more fecret and vague \ 
dejigns, more extenfive, and, more rational. 
Intention, is the foul of action, and, the 
fpring of true worth. Defign, is, the ef- 
feftof reflection. ''"''"*. 

As, no one cares to be balked in his 
"intentions, or, croneB. tn his dejigns; we. 
: fhould have no other intention, than, to do 
our duty ; nory any other defign, than, to 
conform to the will of Providence. 

Nothing is lefs followed, than, the ori- 
ginal intention of charitable' foundations. 
Nothing has been found more difficult to 
■ accompliih, than,- the d t fi g n o f b ringi ng 
about a thorough reformation of man- 
ners. 

That man is, truly, great, who is right 
in his intentiens, and, reasonable, in his de- 
figns: 
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Vnpolite, 
dewmjb. 

It is a much greater deieft, to be elmm- 
tttfb, than, to be, barely, unpslite. 

UnpoUtaefst is, a want of good-man- 
ners : it does not pleafe. Clownijbnefs, is, 
a mixture of ill-manners : it difpleafes. 

Gowmjbtufsy proceeds, from an entire 
want of education : ttnplitmtft, is owing 
to a bad one. 



J 93- 

To fokrate, 
Sitfer, 
Permit. 
We tolerate a thing, when, knowing it, 
and, having fufficient power, we do not 
hinder it. We fuffer it, by making no 
opDofition, but, feeming, either, not to 
know it, or, not to have the power of pre- 
venting 
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wiring it. " Vfeptmir it, when weauthi, , 
rift it, by formal confent. 
■' The words, tolerate zn&fitffer, are never 
ufed, but, with refpcct to bad things, or, 
futfi, as we believe fo ; whereas, the word 
permit., relates, either, to good or bad. 
■ The legiflatlve power is, fometimes, 
obliged to tokratt certain evils, in order, 
to prevent worfe. It b, fometimes, pru- 
dence, to faffer, even, abufe in the 
difciplihe of the church, rather, than de- 
ftfoy' its "unity. Human laws never will 
permit, what the divine law forbids* but, 
fometimes, forbids, What the other will 
permit. 



194. 

Gar, 

Merry, 

■ Diverting. 

We are gay, by difpofition ; merry % 

through turn of mind j diverting, by our 

way of acling. Sad, ferious, and, tirefomc, 

are, exaflly, their oppofues. 

K 5 Our 
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Oor gaiety turns almoft, entirely,, to- our 
own advantage : -oar merriment, at .the 
fame time, that it is agreeable to others, 
it is no lefs fo, to ourfelves -, but, our being 
diverting, is enjoyed, only, by the com- 
pany. 

A gay mzn, will laugh himfelf; a. merry 
man, is good company •, a diverting man, 
will make us laugh. 

Wefhould, if poffiblc, fupprds our gai- 
ety, when, in the houfe of affliction. - We 
would ccafe to be merry, when, others are 
fad. We would take care not to be divert- 
ing,_ at the expence. of our character, or, 
good-fenfe. 



195- 

Enmity, 
Rancour. 
Enmity, is more declared -, it feems, al- 
ways, open. Rancour, is more concealed ; 
it, generally, diflembles. 

Bad fervices, and, rude language, create 
enmity* which never ceafes, /till 'tired out 

■ - * with 
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with punifliing; or, a reconciliatioi, is 
brought about, by the interceffion o. 
friends. Remembrance of injuries, or, af- 
- fronts received, keeps' rancour alive in the 
breaft ; which ■ nevec fubfide?* while there 
is the leaft third of vengeance j or, 'till we 
pardon, fincerely. 

Enmity* does not, always, deftroy our 
efteem for an enemy, nor, prevent our do- 
ing him the juftice, he is entitled to j bur, 
it will not admiLof.our careflingiuia, or, 
doing him any good, otherwife, than 
through a fenfe of honour, or, greatnefs of 
ibul ; to which, we, fometimes, facriiicc our 
vengeance. Rancour* makes us embrace, 
with pleafure, every opportunity of re- 
venging ourfelves ; but, can hide icfelf, 
with the cloak of friendlhip, 'till the very 
moment it "begins to aft. " 

Enmity is, fometimes, noble, and it 
would be mean not to conceive jc, againrt 
certain perfons ; ' but, rancour i?,' always, 
low. ' " ' 

A fettled enmity In families, fometimes,; 
runs through many generations j and .will 
hotceafe, 'till time ihall obliterate it. Per- 
fect reconciliations are very rare ; there re- 
K 6 maihing, 
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Jning, often, a great deal of rmceur, 
in the breafts of thofe, who feem moft fin- 
cere. 

A philofbpher fhould have no object of 
enmity, but, the dtfturbers of public 
tranquillity. If rancour can, in any cafe, 
be excufable, it muft be, with refpeft to 
traitors ; their crime, being too black, to 
be thought of, without indignation. 



196. 

To Injinuate t 
Suggtft. 

We infmuatt) By cunning, and, addrefj j 
wefuggtjly by credit, and, artifice. 

In order, to infinuate, we muft confult 
both timeand opportunity-, in order, to 
fuggefty it is neceflary, to have afcendancy 
over the miniis of perfons. 

lnjimate t implies, fomething delicate: 
f»gg$* frequently, fomething fraudu- 
lent. 

AVe cover, artfully, what we would in/t'- 
uuate'i and, what we would fyu$* we 
make of fome confequence, 

4 We 
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We, often, imagine that, what, otht.-< 
inftnuate, was firft thought of, by ourfelves. 
He, who fuggefti evil to another, is much 
more culpable, than he, who commits 



197. 

Ordinary* 

Common. 
Thefe words, have been reputed Syno- 
nymous, in two fenfes j as implying, fre- 
quent ufe; and, meaning, of little or no 
value : but, they are different in both. In 
the firft fenfe, the word, ordinary, feema 
to me, to be belt applied, when the repe- 
tition of aftions, is in queftion ; common* 
when a multitude of objects. Thus, no- 
thing is more ordinary at court, than dif- 
fimulation. Monftersarec«ww*in Africa. 
In the fecond, that, which is ordinary* 
has- nothing, to diftinguifh it j that, which 
is common, has nothing, to make it fought 
after. 

198. 
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To Hear, ■ 
Hearken. 
To bear, implies, having the car ftruck . 
with any found. To hearken, means, to 
lend an ear, in order, to bear. Sometimes, 
we bear, without "hearkening i and, we, of- 
ten, hearken, without bearing. 



199. 

To Under/land, 
Comprehend, 
Conceive. 
To have juft and proper ideas of every 
thing, that occurs, is the common figiiifi- 
eation of thefe words : but, to under- 
fiand, implies, a conformity of ideas, 
which has a peculiar relation to the value 
of the terms, we ufe ; to comprehend, de- 
notes, fuch a conformity, as anfwers direct- 
ly, to the nature of the things, we explain ; 
and that, which is exprelTcd by the word, 
conceive, 
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conceive, relates, more especially, to w.» 
order and defign, of what, . we propofe. 
The firft, is ufed, with propriety, when, 
applied to the particulars, -of what, we fay; 
the tone, with which, we (peak ; the turn 
xX. our phrafes \ and, the delicacy of our 
expreflions. ' The fecond, feems .to agree 
beft, with a relation to principles, leflbns, 
precepts, and, Speculative knowledge. The 
third, appears with greater elegance, when, 
it relates to forms, arrangement, projects, 
and, plans -, in fiiort, all that depends on 
the imagination. 

We under/land languages. "We compre- 
hend fciences. We conceive, whatever has 
relation to arts. 

It is difficult to under/land that, which 
is enigmatical ; to comprehend that, which 
is abftrufc ; and, to conceive that, which 
is'confufed. 

Readinefs of under Handing, is a mark 
of acutenefs j that, of emprehenjian, is, a 
proof' of penetration ; that, of conception^ 
denotes, a clear head. 

A lover, ' under/lands the language of the 
paffions." A learned man, comprehends the 
metaphyfic^l queftiqns of the Schools. An 

" ■<■'-- architect, 
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.rikafl, concerns the plan and cettmomy 
of buildings. 



:. 200. 

Fafttion, 
Figure* 
Form. 

Fajbiorit rifes from labour, and, refutes 
from the workmanfhip v the workman, 
enriching it, more or lefs, according to his 
tafte. Figure* fprings from deOgn, and, 
refults from the out-lines' of the thing"; tho 
author of the plan, making it, ei>her 
more or, lefs, regular, according to his 
abilities." Form* riles from conftruc*lion, 
and, refults, from the arrangement of parts ; 
the conductor of the work, making it, 
more or lefs, natural, as his imagination di- 
rects him. 

The faJbioH of a work, frequently,- ex- 
ceeds in value, the' price of the materials. 
We feldom give in architecture a round 
Jigure to any thing, except, to fingle 
pieces, and, fuch as ftatid by themfclvcs. 
Paganifm pictures the Deity, under all kinds 
of 
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of firms i whereas, Christianity confim. h 
to thofe, of a man, and, of a dove. 

We fay of fajhien, that it is, either pret- 
ty, or, ugry •, of figure, that it is, either, 
agreeable, or, difagreeable ; of form, that, 
it is, eithert common, or, uncommon. 



201. 

Fault, 

Defeffj 

Imperfeiiisn. 
Fault, includes in its idea, a relation to 
the maker i fo that, while it implies, fome 
real want, in the finishing of the work, it 
denotes, alfo, that, it 'was owing to the 
workman. Defe£t y exprefTes famething 
imperfect in the thing, without any relation 
to the maker of it, ImptrfiQion, intimates, 
fomerhingof lefs confequence, than isun- 
derftood by the preceding words, and, is 
ufed, with more propriety, in morality, 
than, either, in phyfics, or, mechanics^ 

The fmoaking of chimneys, is a great 

fault m houfes ; as, a little attention in the 

builder, mayeaOly prevent U. When the 

beauty of a building is fpoiled, for want of 

room, 
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m, or, proper materials, it it ft defefi, 
which the builder could not prevent. Im- 
ftrfecHons, are confidered by the bigot ted 
refigionift, as real Gns ; but, realbnabfe 
chriftians, look upon them, only, as the 
natural confequcnts of frail humanity. 



202. 
Fault, 

Crime. 

Faults, re fult from human weaknefs j bc- 
ingtranfgreffionsof the rules of duty. Crimes, 
proceed from the wickednefs of the heart} 
being actions, againft the rules of nature. 
'The effects of anger, and, the intrigues 
of gallantry, are faults. Calumnies, and, 
aflafiinations, are crimes. 

It is our indifpenfable duty, to pardon 
faults ; but, punilh crimes. 



■ 203. 

To Qi%, I To Compel, 

Conjirain, \ Force. 

The latl of thefe words, rifes upon the 
third, as the third does, upon the fecond, 
and 
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and, the fecond, upon the firfti eachVf 
them, implying, an oppofition to liberty. 
The word, oblige* relates more to duty, or, 
neceffity; intimating, a power acting on us, 
in conformity to our inclinations : confirain, 
refers* wr-thofe' iroublefome ' oppofitSons, 
that make us determine,' againft our incli- 
nations.} compeli alludes to power and au- 
thority, which makes us aft, in exprefi 
contrariety to' our will, which, we lament 
tho not being mafter of: the word, force* 
implies, contrary 'efforts of a vigorous ac- 
eionrj "which,, we try to refift, but, in vain. 
The duty of a child, to its parents, ob* 
%&riV (oaflift hira, in his old-age.- The 
waakeiandfofterfex, is'that, which can lead 
hxo6k\>cot>firdint. There are, -fome, occ'a- 
fions, on whtch'We mould not be" lorry, to 
be compelled, even to that,. we are moft un- 
willing to do. Ancient politenefs of the 
table, went fo far* as, to force guefts to 
eat and drink. ' ' 



204. 
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204. 

Heavintfi) 
Weight. 

In the figurative fenfe, the difference of 
thefe words, is (0 cwreBoely -great, as to 
need 00 pointing out; in the literal, in- 
deed, they are, often, confounded \ con-. 
fidered then, in this Uft fcnfe, btamefi, u 
that quality in a body, which we fed, and, 
diltinguifh by hfelf : weight* a the wwa- 
lure and degree of that quality, which we 
cannot ascertain, but, by comparison. 

We fay, abfolutely, and* in an undeteri 
mined ftnfe, that a thing )* heavy* but re* 
latively , and, in a manner determined, that, 
it is of luch a weight, for example, of two, 
three, or, four pounds* . , 

A thoufand circumftances* prove the 
beavinefs of the air j and, the mercury, de- 
termines its exact weight. . 
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.-. ToJisturv, * 

' Surrender, * 

. .,: . .£efi$r(. ; ...i > ■: 

We are &id, to return, what has beeri 
lent or given, us: to Jkrrender t what we 
have in pledge or charge : to refim, what 
we have taken or ftolem 

We ought to return, pun&uallyj to 
furrcnder, faithfully ; md,-toreJfore, wholly. 
We borrow, with .an intent to return ; 
we take a thing in charge, with a view of 
furretrdiring it again \ but, we feldotn take, 
with a defign to rtjitre. 

Cuftotp makes ufc of thefe words, on 
the following occafions ; the firft, with ret 
peft to civility, favours, prefents, or, tcfti- 
nioaiee of kindneia ;■ the fecond, with relpeft 
to what, we are entrufted with ; honours, 
employs, or, offices, with which we are in- 
verted : the third, with relation to things 
taken away, that have been our due. 
Thus, we return money, that has been lent 
us i prefects, we have received \ and, let- 
tecs, to a deftrted fweet-hcart : wffvrrender 
a child, 
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child, to its parents i the ribbon of an 
jrder, the ftaffof command, feals, and, dig- 
nities to a prince ; we rejicre, an accufcd 
perfon, when found innocent, to his eftatcs 
and honours ; and,, a minor, to the poflef- 
fion of his effects, which have been held 
from him. 



206. 

Sincerity, | Ptaintufs, ■■ 
Franhufo, \ Ingemwuftteft. 

■ Sincerity, prevents our ipeakirtg, other- 
wife, than we think j and, is a virtue. Frank- 
nefi, makes us fpeak, as we think ; and; is a 
natural effect. Plahtnefi, is y fpeaking, 
freely, what we think ; aiidi fbririgs, fome- 
times/'from want Of reflection, fngehuwf- 
-nefs, makes us declare- what weknow ;and, 
■is, often, a folly. 

A/incere mari, *H1 not deceive j it frank 
man, will notdiflemble; a plain mart, is not 
apt r"6 flatter i &ti ingenuous -matt* knows 
: not how to conceal any riling. 

Sincerity, is of great value, in the inter* 
' couric of the heart, Frartk>:efs t facilitates 
• ■■ ■• the 
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the commerce of the world. Plainnefi, v - 
often, confidered, as a Want of ' politenefs^ 
Ingenuoufnefs, is, frequently, found to err,' 
againft prudence. 

Thejituere, are, always, efteemed. The 
frank, pleafe all the world. The plain, 
fomerimes, oifend. The ingenuous, often, 
betray themfelves. ' 



207. 

Experiment^ 

Trial, 

Proof. 
Experiment^ relates, properly, to the 
truth of things j it determines, whether a 
thing is, or, is not ; clearing up of doubt, 
and, diffipating ignorance. Trial^ concerns, 
particularly, the ufe of things ; judging, 
whether they are proper, or, not ', it fettles 
the matter, and, determines the will. 
Proof, has a greater relation to the quality 
of things; teaching us, whether they are 
good, or, bad, diftinguilhing the bed, and, 
taking away any fear of being deceived. 
We 
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jNe make experiments, in order, to know; 
- trials , to choofe ; and, /rac/i, to be, tho- 
roughly, acquainted with. 
1 Experiments, confirm our opinions ; be- 
ipg die root of knowledge. Trial, con- 
duces our tafte [ being the road to fatisfac- 
tton. Proof , removes our fears ; and, is a 
remedy againft error and impofture. 



End of tbe First Volume. 
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